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Puppets 
DOROTHY B. KALB 
Art Instructor, Wilson Normal School, Washington, D. ¢ 
HE May 1924 number of THr and coached by the teacher of 


ScHOOL Arts MAGAZINE contained 
several articles on puppet shows and 
but 
works with marionettes finds a new or 


stages, probably every one who 
different way of making and handling 
them. Consequently it may be helpful 
to offer the readers of ScHoou Arts yet 
another experience along the line of 
home made puppets worked out by the 
students of the Wilson Normal School, 
Washington, D.C. 

Their problem was to make these little 
creatures as inexpensively, as easily, and 
as quickly as possible, for our time and 
material must always be counted, and 
our products must be practical for school- 
room application. That the children in 
our fourth grade critic schools gave back 
a puppet performance modeled on the 
work of their young teachers proved 
had fulfilled the 
We realize that we have not 


that we conditions 
imposed. 
perfected our marionettes, but what we 
have accomplished so far may be helpful 
to others. 

To begin with, we perused Tony Sarg’s 
little volume with care. Then we de- 
cided that the rag doll was best suited to 
our purpose, as it could be made by 
children as well as by older students. 
We did not venture into the difficulties 
of wooden bodies and modeled heads. 

The actors were made in the art de- 
partment, but the plays were selected 





oral 
expression, and included both people 
and animals. Though we were rather 


fearful of results in creating animal 
patterns we found some of our most 
successful productions were such stories 
as “The Three Billy Gruff” 
and “The Three Bears.”’ Other plays 
“ Red-Riding-Hood,”’ 
“Cinderella,” ““The Gingerbread Boy,”’ 
the Bean-stalk,” ‘‘The 
Wife,”’ “The Tongue-cut 
“One-Eye, Two Eyes and 


“The 


The stories were chosen partly because 


Goats 


presented were 


“Jack and 
Fisherman’s 
Sparrow,” 
Three Eyes,’’ Tar Baby,’’ ete. 
they were favorites with the children, 
and partly because they had small casts. 
Because of the small space about the 
little stage it is wise to limit the number 
of puppeteers as much as possible. 

The plays worked out by our fourth 
grades under the direction of the student 
Robin 
the 


from 
White 


teachers “scenes 


Hood” 


Dwarfs.” 


were 


and “Snow and 


And now for the making of a puppet. 


THe RaG Doi Puppet 

For a rag doll puppet use a child’s 
white stocking. The straight leg is 
essential, and there should be no trade- 
mark nor colored areas on the heel as 
this becomes the doll’s face. Attention 
must be paid to the size of the puppet 


needed before selecting the stocking out 
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of which it is to be made. An average 
size stocking will make the men and 
women. Children or dwarfs should be 
made from smaller ones, while a giant 
may have to be constructed from a piece 
of material rather than from a stocking. 
For negro characters as ‘Little Black 
Sambo” use black stockings. 

The easiest way to make the doll is to 
turn the stocking wrong side out, cut off 
the 
about the open side of the heel,fastening 


toe and run a gathering thread 


the edges together securely. Turn the 
stocking right side out and fill the heel 
with cotton wadding to form the head of 
the doll. 


limber there should be no padding at anv 


As puppets must be quite 
of the joints. Consequently the neck 
should be sewed through the two thick- 
nesses of stocking below the head. This 
forces the head to fall limply forward 
unless held up by the string which is 
added later. 

Next fill the chest, not 


row of stitches across the 


too full, and 
again sew a 
body to break it between the neck and 
legs. The lower part of the body should 
be stuffed 
weighted with shot, dress weights, or 


with cotton and_ heavily 
any small heavy weights. One ingenious 
puppet maker used a Yale lock for the 
purpose. This weighting is necessary 
as it gives the doll the appearance of 
physical weight when it sits down on a 
chair, and also helps it to move about the 
stage without swinging about too lightly. 

Sew a seam across the body before 
The doll must be kept 
in proportion, so the next step is to judge 


making the legs. 


how long the piece of stocking for legs 
and feet should be. Cut off any extra 
stocking below the feet, and split the leg 
through the center up to the body. Sew 


up the doll’s side and put in the cotton 
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from the bottom. Keep the legs limp, 
having no padding at knee nor ankle 
Run a row of stitching at each of these 
joints. Weight the feet heavily and sew 
the seam under each foot from front to 
back tomake the length from toe to heel 

The arms are made separately and 
sewed on. They may be made out of the 
toe or the remainder of the leg of the 
stocking. Weight the hands, sew the 
usual seam at wrist and elbow, and omit 
In at- 


taching the arm at the shoulder let it 


the cotton in the upper arm. 


hang as limply as possible at the side. A 
The whole 
puppet should collapse at every joint. 


few stitches only are needed. 


Dress each doll according to its part 
in the show. Suggestions for an easy 
way to draw a face are given in the dia- 
Use India ink to outline the 

When it is dry paint the face a 


gram. 

features. 
light pink with water colors and heighten 
Allow the face 
the 


the color on the cheeks. 
Then add the 
eyes and lips using an almost dry brush. 


to ary. color for 
Different expressions may be obtained 
by adding lines in the face or building on 
a nose, but for most dolls the diagram 
face does very well. For the negro doll 
sew the features in with heavy white and 
red thread. 

Hair may be bought at the five-and- 
ten cents stores, or donated from the 


old 


bobbed-haired friends. 


even recently 
When real hair 


is not available worsted makes a very 


heads of dolls, or 


satisfactory substitute. 

The puppet’s dress must suit the part 
it plays, and small details like feathers in 
the hat, leather leggings, a jewel in the 
hair, all add greatly to the general effect. 
Attention should be paid to the colors 
worn by the puppets which appear on the 


stage together. Old rag bags usually 
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supply pieces of cloth, silk and velvet 
from which harmonious effects can be 
produced. 

The stringing of the dolls is the 
greatest problem. Professional puppet- 
eers may be able to manage twenty-six 
strings for one marionette, but not so an 
amateur, especially when time is limited. 
We found that for the women and little 
girls we could get along very well with 
four strings—one attached to the top of 
the head, one on the back between the 
shoulders, and one on each arm above 
the wrist. The strings are sewed in place 
after the doll is dressed and should be of 
heavy black linen thread, as black shows 
less on the stage than white or colors. 
The arm strings should be long enough 
to let the doll’s arms hang at the sides. 

Different handled 
strings in different ways. The puppets 


students these 
were manipulated from above the stage, 
and some of the students tied the strings 
to their fingers, of one hand or both. 
Others sewed the strings to the fingers of 
old cotton gloves which they wore: but 
the easiest way seemed to be to tie the 
strings to a stick about the size of a foot 
ruler. This was suspended around the 
puppeteer’s neck by a heavier cord 
attached at each end, as shown in the 
diagram. The stick hung as low as her 
chest and as she leaned over the stage 
the weight of the doll was supported on 
this stick, which also kept the strings un- 
tangled, while her hands were free to 
move whichever string she wanted. Of 
course this device would not do if many 
strings were used, but for four it works 
quite well. 

For the men and boys it adds greatly 
to have leg strings, attached below the 
knees. We found it difficult to make the 
puppets walk convincingly, but when a 








prince sits down and grandly crosses one 
knee over the other the effect is so good 
that you are more than repaid for the 
trouble of additional strings to manage. 

When not in use the puppets should 
be hung up to keep the strings straight. 


ANIMAL PUPPETS 
When the teacher of oral expression 
selected ‘The Three Billy Goats Gruff,”’ 
“The Town Mouse and the Country 
Mouse,” “The Tar Baby,” 
stories to be worked up for the mario- 


etc., as 


nette performances, the art class gasped 
then drew itself together and plunged 
into the problem of creating animal 
patterns. 

We found that we could make animals 
out of material by the yard better than 
from stockings. We used canton flannel 
for the furry creatures like foxes, wolves, 
mice and bears, dyeing it when the right 
color could not be bought. The tiger 
in “Little Black 


from a piece of tan satin, using the wrong 


Sambo’ was made 
side and painting the stripes with show- 
eard color. Tails were usually made of 


wire covered with wool or cloth, and 


when worked by a string waved ma- 
jestically. 

The bodies, heads, legs and tails were 
all made separately and sewed together. 
Usually only a few strong stitches were 
used, at one point, to let all parts hang as 
possible. Strings were at- 
the head, back and tail. If 
the creature walked on its hind legs it 


limply as 
tached to 


was strung up like the rag doll. 

For most of the animals we made the 
body from an oblong piece of material 
sewed up one side like a bolster slip and 
gathered at each end. This body was 
lean according to the animal 
Most of the animals were 


fat or 
portrayed. 
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made as large as the rag dolls unless the 
story called for smaller or different sized 
creatures. 

We cut the heads in two pieces shap- 
ing each half like the profile of the 
animal, but making the pattern large 
enough to allow for the padding. There 
was a seam down the center of the face 
and under the chin. We found that 
foxes, wolves and dogs looked better 
when the mouth was open and lined with 
red cloth. For particularly fierce or 
greedy creatures a red tongue was al- 
lowed to hang out the side of the mouth. 
When weighted with shot, this tongue 
could be moved by a string in a very 
suggestive fashion. Eyes were usually 
beads and the nose was sewed into the 
face. When the mouth was closed it 
also was sewed in. Ears were sewed on 
after the head was made. 

As nearly as possible the legs were cut 
the shape of the real animal’s. They 
were stiff at the joints, unlike the dolls’. 
The bodies and feet should be weighted. 
Some of these animals were dressed like 
people. 

Brrps 

It is probably unnecessary to describe 
the making of a sparrow or hen. How- 
ever a brief description may make the 
diagram more clear. The body and head 
were separate. Each was made of two 
sections cut larger than the finished bird 
to allow for the padding. The sparrow’s 
bill was opened and lined with red. The 
feet were made of wire wrapped with 
worsted. The wings were wired along 
the edge. 


GROTESQUES 
Our plays called for but one grotesque 
creature, the troll in ‘‘The Three Billy 
Goats Gruff.”’ I suppose each puppet 
maker should be allowed to create a 
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troll to please himself. Ours was made 
over the rag doll pattern but had an 
abnormally large head with a very long 
nose, made separately and sewed on. 
He boasted a tail and his feet were two 
blocks of wood instead of cotton put 
into the stocking. He was painted 
green, with enormous eyes surrounded 
by great black circles. His nose was red, 
and his smock a tattered looking green 
garment. 
THe Puppet STacE 

Naturally it helps the puppeteers if the 
puppet stage can be made in the car- 
penter shop under the skilled direction 
of the manual training teacher; but if 
thrown on their own resources it is still 
not an impossible task for students, 
though the results may be more crude. 

In our building we have an assembly 
hall with a raised stage and heavy cur- 
tains that open in the center. We found 
this a very satisfactory place to give our 
shows. Our little stage was placed be- 
tween the large curtains and an extra 
piece of material was put up to close the 
opening over the top. In this way the 
puppeteers were completely hidden and 
yet had plenty of floor space about the 
back and sides of the puppet stage. 
For lighting, we placed an electric read- 
ing lamp on a kindergarten chair at one 
side of the puppet stage as near the front 
as possible. Lighting from above or 
about the arched front would be more 
satisfactory if it could be managed. 

Our stage was made by the students 
again economizing on material and time. 
We secured a wooden store box about 
45” long, 20” wide, and 10” high. We 
turned this box upside down and un- 
nailed the central board. When a solid 
floor was needed it could be laid back in 
position, but in scenes where a bridge and 
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IF YOU NEED A GOOD START IN PLANNING YOUR PUPPETS THESE TWO PAGES WILL HELP 
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EIGHT GOOD CHARACTER DESIGNS FOR PUPPETS THE UPPER DRAWING SHOWS HOW THE STRINGS 
SHOULD BE FASTENED AND MANIPULATED. STUDENTS AT WILSON NORMAL SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D.¢ 
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stream were necessary it could be lifted 
out, the bridge put across the opening, 
and the mermaid, troll, or other actor 
could disappear down into the water 
in a very realistic manner. See Figs. 
A and F. 

On the front we nailed a frame made 
of two uprights 24” tall, and a cross piece 
40” wide, against which we nailed the 
front of the stage cut from heavy gold 


cardboard. Gold harmonizes well with 
the colors on the stage. The stage 


opening was about 18” x 32” and the 
gold cardboard was about 7” wide. See 
Figs. A and C. 

At the back of the stage we nailed two 
uprights 24” tall, in about 6”’ from each 
end. 
by a little block of wood about 14” 
thick and 2”’ below the floor of the stage. 
The diagram Fig. B shows this block. 

A curtain that would roll up and down 
would be very convenient, but we found 


They were separated from the box 
1 


it quite simple to rest the rod on which 
our heavy curtain was hung on two nails 
driven into the top of the uprights at the 
front of the stage. When the curtain 
was to be opened it was lifted above the 
stage by an assistant whose sole duty was 
to manage this part of the show. 

The scenery and stage setting should 
be as simple and easy to handle as possi- 
ble. 
very trying; and besides, simple back- 
grounds are more effective, and a nearly 
bare stage quite necessary when it comes 
to the manipulation of the dolls. In the 
two dozen plays we presented, all but 
two were staged with the same back- 
drops, an interior and a landscape, used 
without any changes for all indoor or 


Long waits between scenes are 


In the diagram, Fig. E, 
the outdoor scene is shown with the back 


outdoor scenes. 


and side sections which were made of 
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heavy cardboard pasted together at the 
hinge with adhesive tape. The back is 
33” wide x 26” high. The sides are 17” 
wide x 24” high. It will be noticed that 
This 
extra depth fits down into the space left 
at the back of the stage between it and 
The 


sides come just to the stage floor where 


the back is deeper than the sides. 


the uprights, already described. 


they are set on diagonally as shown in 
Fig. C. 
beteen the sides and the front of the 
stage to allow the puppets to enter. 


There is just enough space left 


The outdoor scene was made on heavy 
light blue cardboard, with a bit of land- 
scape cut from two shades of green paper 
pasted against it, in flat poster fashion. 
The indoor scene was made from heavy 
tan cardboard with a window painted 
and pasted at the center. See Fig. D. 
When a court scene was desired we hung 
a curtain over this drop, giving the effect 
of tapestry. 

Of course some furniture is necessary. 
We made ours of paper boxes, using the 
patterns described by Miss Rick in her 
book on ‘Paper Box Furniture.’’ It 
worked quite but 
wooden pieces would be better as there 


vell on the whole. 


would be less chance of their being upset 
by the dolls. 
needs, but as said before the amount of 
stage setting should be reduced to the 
minimum. 


Each play brings its own 


From the foregoing it may be readily 
seen that both puppets and a puppet 
stage are within the reach of any school 
from the point of view of time, workman- 
As to the educational 

it 
who 


ship and finances. 
value of the 
doubted by 


be 
lived 
through the entire experience either with 
adults or children. 
fun. ‘Try it and see for yourself. 


project, cannot 


any one has 


Besides it is good 
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Art Appreciation in the Public Schools 


ALBERT W. BARKER, A.M., PH.D. 


Director of Art Education, Wilmington, Delaware 


E WANT the pupils to draw and 

design beautiful things but also 
we want them to see and know about 
more things and better things than they 
can make in a school course. We want 
them to come in contact with works 
which are up to professional standards of 
design and workmanship. This refers 
partly to pictures, but much more to the 
many other manifestations of art which 
occupy a larger place in our lives than 
pictures do. Of necessity everyone 
buys and uses furniture and clothing, 
lives in a house and can have a garden, 
if it is only a window box. It takes art 
to make these better and it takes art 
experience to recognize and enjoy them 
better when made. 

This element in art as taught in the 
schools should be made more important, 
so far as this can be accomplished with- 
out diminishing the child’s opportunity 
to “learn by doing” in other exercises. 

In the absence of a Museum of Fine 
and Applied Art in our city, the following 
method which we call the Museum 
Extension Plan is reported favorably 
after having been given a sufficient trial. 

Charts of art material, each showing a 
wide variety of designs of some particu- 
lar article (e. g. chairs) will be issued 
from the Director’s office. The range of 
these charts is already considerable and 
will be greatly increased in the near 
future. Architecture, architectural de- 
tails, windows, doors, gateways, exterior 


wall surfaces, roofs, chimneys, textiles 
laces, rugs, carpets, pottery, table china, 
table silver, lamps, furniture, garden 
vases and accessories, tile patterns, 
jewelry, wall papers, are examples of the 
type of materials to be used. 

The Museum Extension Plan is at 
present designed for Grades 5, 6, 7 and 8. 
The plan contemplates the presentation 
of three subjects in each term or six in 
the year. The method of presentation 
is as follows: (Let us assume the subject 
for the lesson is to be chairs.) 


1. A chart showing twenty or twenty- 
five examples of chairs is displayed 
before the class. All of the examples are 
to be good in their kind and each is to 
be suitable for some place or purpose. 
The styles and materials are to be as 
varied as may be. 


2. The teacher calls attention to 
material, construction and style; dis- 
cusses chairs; ladder-back, Windsor, side 
chair, arm-chair; slats, splats, stretchers, 
cabriole legs, ete.; Jacobean, Chippen- 
dale, Queen Anne, Sheraton, Louis XV, 
ete. This takes three forty minute 
talks. 

3. Each child is asked to write a 
letter (a theme in the English Depart- 
ment) describing and comparing several 
of the chairs on the chart, to choose one 
as preferred, and is further asked to 
state why it is preferred and for what 
place it would be suitable. 
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Beautifying the “Smoky City” 


A CAMPAIGN BY THE PITTSBURGH TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


DONALD R 


Alle ahe my Hiah 


A SMALL group of Pittsburgh high 
school teachers sat about a lunch- 
eon table and a young man of aesthetic 
ideals who had recently been elected 
president of the Pittsburgh Teachers’ 
Association spoke of this being the twen- 
tieth anniversary of the organization. 
He felt somethingshould be done in com- 
memoration of this anniversary to stamp 
it (the Association) on the public mind. 

He met with instant response; a City 
Beautiful campaign was suggested. No 
claim is made for the originality of the 
idea; it is centuries old; nor is it new to 
Pittsburgh 
fact that it was unique to set in motion 


but there is no denying the 


an organization of three thousand teach- 
ers to foster and nourish such an unsel- 
fish and beneficial city project. 
Pittsburgh 
smile, 
different. 
dustry, known throughout the world for 


a city beautiful! Some 


some sneer, others remain in- 


Pittsburgh, the city of in- 


her pickles, plate-glass and pig iron! 
But have you seen Pittsburgh when not 
at her worst? Pittsburgh, with he 
three rivers and many hills, is already a 
city of great natural beauty; not beauty 
of the sweet, pretty type, but a city of 
virile, rugged beauty. Pittsburgh needs 
planning, guidance, and leadership in 
addition to a general “cleaning up”’ 
which wouldn’t mar any American city. 
Pittsburgh can be made more beautiful 
in spite of the skeptics but never in the 
way that Paris is beautiful, or Washing- 


ton. Nor do we want it so 


A great 
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School. Pittsburgh 


deal depends upon your conception of 
the beautiful. 

You can’t deny the spirit and en- 
youth. A 


planned and given by 


thusiasm of banquet was 
the 


the leading down-town 


Teachers’ 
Association at 
hotel with the city administration repre- 
sented by the Mayor and a councilman, 
the Board of Education by several mem- 
bers, one member of the City Planning 
(Commission, the public school adminis- 
tration, several members from the Civic 
Club, Women’s Clubs, ete. 


ing was brought 


The even- 
to a climax by an 
inspiring address by Henry Turner 
Pailey on the possibilities of Pittsburgh 
as a City Beautiful. 

With enthusiasm at its peak, a small 
organization known as the Committee of 
Fifty was soon perfected. ‘This group 
was broken up into smaller committees 
sugh as the Art, Nature Study, Civies, 
Publicity, ete., 
thusiastie and capable chairmen. 


and headed by en- 

Two types of campaign were planned 

one, a short intensive campaign of one 
month into which 4,000 teachers, public 
and parochial, 140,000 pupils and several 
thousand citizens entered. Here an 
attempt was made to erystalize public 
opinion through direct and well organ- 
ized action. 

The second type plans to do what the 
While it lacks action 
showy,”’ it is less superficial. 

the Think for a 
moment of the vast power behind the 


first can not do. 
and Is less ‘ 


It goes to roots. 
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THE UPPER PHOTO SHOWS TEACHER AND STUDENTS STARTING WORK LOWER PHOTO, 
THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE LOOKING OVER THE GROUND WITH A VIEW TO IMPROVEMENTS 
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The 


second type of campaign plans to utilize 


modern public school system. 
this power and educate the next genera- 
to think of utilitarian 
beauty. This will be done largely by 


the Art, Nature Study and Civies depart- 


tion in terms 


ments with the heaviest load naturally 
falling on the Art department 

To get back to the first and only plan 
A calendar 
was planned, printed and distributed 


that has been carried out. 
among the schools. This calendar set 
forth something definite to be done each 
It started with the 
flower 


day for a month. 
interior of the school building 
boxes were made and painted, furniture 
refinished and pictures purchased. On the 
exterior, school lawns were improved 

shrubbery, flowers, and trees planted. 
From here the good work spread to the 
lots 
improved. 


cleaned and 


A 


$200.00 was offered by one city news- 


home—vacant were 


home lawns prize of 
paper for the best improved lot by a 
school student. 
a unit undertook to improve some com- 


Later many schools as 
munity “‘eye sore.”’ In this connection 
10,000 trees furnished by the city council 
were planted. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road donated 5,350 honeysuckle vines 
and laborers to do part of the work. 
1,000 100 
creepers, and 5,000 packages of small 


barberry bushes, Virginia 
flower seeds were planted, most of which 
In 
addition a large amount was furnished 
In all about 
500 acres or 2% of the city’s area was 
“reclaimed” and The Art 
department furnished posters and win- 
dow displays to stimulate the work while 


were presented by the seed houses. 
by individual students. 
planted. 
the music department wrote songs which 


were sung at the public concerts in the 


city parks this summer. Much outside 
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help made the campaign a_ success. 
‘The newspapers gave us much space for 
publicity and were unstinted in their 
editorial They took 


photographs of students at work on some 


praises. many 
project, and one newspaper in particular 
took moving pictures of some of the 
work. The Teachers’ Association owes 
much to the newspapers, the Board of 
Education, city administration, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, industrial plants, seed 
individual 
citizens for the fine support they received 


houses, various clubs, and 


in this campaign. 


So much for what has been done! 


Pittsburgh is an old city; an industrial 
1 city of 
rugged, masculine beauty nestling among 
the hills. 
is such that to improve her natural 


€ 
c 


city as I have before said; 
The topography of Pittsburgh 
beauty will necessarily take a period of 


This work will fall the 
shoulders of Pittsburgh’s future citizens 


years. on 
the school children of today. 

The second type of campaign plans to 
A Art 
course of study affecting all grades from 
the first to the twelfth will help im- 
the work. This 
a the cam- 


cultivate ‘‘our garden.”’ new 


in 
not 
paign but a mighty happy coincidence. 


measurably new 


course was result of 
Through this means Art is going to 
function for all the students rather than 
just the talented few. Time and study 
will be given to the personal effects of 
the student; the home, both interior and 
exterior; the community and the city. 

In this student. will 
through without 


way 
the public 
having felt the influence of that vital 
force we know as Art, functioning in all 
Even the most skepti- 
cal will be shown that Art is a necessary, 
vital, and paying thing in our lives. 


no pass 


schools 


material things. 
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Co-operation Through the Play Project 


ALICE STRUTHERS 


| ice-Principal Mc Kinle vi Junior High School, Los Ange le 8. 


HE closing of the school year may 

be made a most profitable time for 
bringing the community and school to- 
gether. While open house, or visiting 
days, during the year, help to bring the 
community to the school, and a standing 
invitation to all patrons to visit the 
school is generally recognized as a part 
of school hospitality, school exhibitions 
offer a most natural demonstration for 
the closing of a year’s work. Pupils 
may be made to realize that the public 
should have an opportunity to see how 
their time and the tax-payer’s money 
Nothing can tell this better 
than a well-planned school exhibit. 


is spent. 


‘There are different ways to have suc- 
cessful exhibits. ‘The different depart- 
the 


opportunity to 


ments of school may have an 


show what they are 


striving todo. The various steps in the 
development of the work of each course 
If the school does 


not wish to demonstrate the work of 


may find a place. 


every department every vear, an exhibit 
schedule to extend over a period of time 
may be arranged, so that each depart- 
ment may have an opportunity at one 
time or The should 
always be the regular work of the pupils, 
An exhibit 


another. work 
done in the regular way. 
should not be a great burden to the 
teacher, if she realizes that it is not 
specially prepared or startling work that 
is desired, but rather a true representa- 
tion of what pupils are actually doing 
from day to day. 

In large school systems, central ex- 





( ‘alifornia 


hibits help to tell the community what 
the schools are doing, but the personal 
touch is lost. The local school exhibit 
the 


inspires local community pride. 


personal element, and 
Many 


schools have special visiting weeks, when 


preserves 


they invite the public to come and see 
the schools at work. In order to make 
it possible for parents, who are em- 
ployed during the day, to see the work of 
the schools, day classes have been re- 
quested to report in the evening and the 
work carried on in the regular way. 
The changing of the schedule from day 
to evening may be convenient for Senior 
high school, but the problem of super- 
vision at night of the Junior high school 
pupils, would not warrant such a scheme 
for Junior high schools. 

Combination exhibits of day work and 
regular night school classes in session 
have been found to work successfully in 
Junior high buildings where adult night 


held. 


held during the term as interesting units 


school is Department exhibits 
of work are finished prove helpful, but 
they do not arouse as much enthusiasm 
as a general exhibit. The co-operative 
institutional project exhibit is a most 
delightful way to give a natural socialized 
demonstration of school work, and to 
give school work an immediate value to 
the pupils and a favorable community 
impression. 

It is well for a school to have some 
established customs or outstanding pro- 
jects that are anticipated by the com- 


munity. The 9th grade class play of 
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the Junior high school may become 
very effectively a bond to stimulate 
neighborhood — c¢o- 


school spirit and 


operation. A small fee may be charged, 
and the purpose of the funds made clear 
to everyone. A very worthy objective 
for the funds from the play of the 
senior class is to pay for the honors and 
awards presented to worthy pupils of the 
school. If the play is carefully chosen, it 
may be worked up into an institutional 
project, with the graduates initiating, 
directing, and inspiring all departments 
to co-operate for the successful presen- 
tation of something that is good and that 
presents a lesson that warrants the time 
and effort put forth 

A very successful and worth-while 
play for Junior high school presentation 
is ‘* Franklin” D’ Arey 
Mackay. It was given as a close of 
school co-operative project and as such 


by Constance 


offered an opportunity for history corre- 
lation. The “Autobiography” and “Poor 
Richard’s Almanac”’ 
collateral work. 


were assigned as 
The varying of the 
incidents of the play from historical facts 
‘The ideals 
portrayed in the life of Franklin were 
uplifting, and 
formed a basie study for civics. The 


offered an interesting study. 


clean, American and 
opportunity for enthusiastic co-opera- 
tion between pupil, teacher, and com- 
realized to the fullest 
extent, in the presentation of this 
worth-while play. The oral English 
department directed the spoken parts; 
the History assigned for research work 
the study of style of dress, furniture, 
and general historical background. The 
librarian offered much assistance. The 


munity, was 


costumes and color schemes were de- 
worked out in the Art 
In order to get the de- 


signed and 
department. 
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sired color effects, dyeing and _ pressing 
became an appreciated necessity. The 
posters, invitations and program covers 
furnished delightful co-operative pro- 
jects for Art and English classes. The 
making of costumes was a project for 
The furniture 
was designed in the Drawing classes and 
constructed in the Manual 
The stage settings were worked 


the Sewing department. 


Training 
classes. 
out by the stage craft class, the lighting 
effects by the electric shop, and the 
printing of programs and tickets by the 
print shop. Certain antique and rare 
properties were borrowed from generous, 
loyal, school supporters in the communi- 
ty. The 
appropriate 


orchestra furnished 
Student 
tees from the Commercial department 
were appointed to sell tickets, collect 
take 


purchases and the paying of bills. The 


school 


music. commit- 


the returns and charge of all 
Social Science received the guests and 
acted as guides and ushers, and dis- 
tributed programs. 

An ambitious project undertaken by a 
Junior high school was the composition 
of anoriginal interpretation of “ Alladin’s 
Lamp” in drama. Not only was the 
drama the original creative work of the 
school, but the music to accompany it 
was also an original composition. This 
production opportunity for 
many spectacular effects and called into 
service the co-operative activity of the 


gave an 


school and community. A _ peasant’s 
home, a cave scene, a court scene, and a 
palace, were the kind of scenes that 
appealed to boys and girls of Junior 
high school age, and gave opportunities 
for delightful design and unusual color 
work. Alladin and the Princess were 
characters of romance and adventure 
that appealed to the adolescent interest. 
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UPPER PANEL SHOWS THE SEWING CLASS MAKING COSTUMES. BELOW, PUPILS 
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ABOVE, STAGE SETTING WORKED OUT BY STAGE CRAFT CLASSES BELOW, BOYS 
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A sultan, grand vizier, magicians, genii, 
soldiers, court ladies, jesters, dancers, 
and other entertainers from the land of 
dreams and fancies were fascinating in 
their charm for all participants and a 
delight to the audience. 
were most striking in their oriental de- 


The posters 
sign and brilliancy of color. The cos- 
tumes, the head-dresses, the fans, drapes, 
cushions, the swords, shields, shoes, 
beads, flowers, and other accessories 
were objects that delighted the hearts and 
hands of Junior high school youngsters. 

An opportunity was offered in the 
court scene to use all manner of special 
talent—beautiful flower maidens and 
tray carriers and basket bearers made 
their offering to the great Sultan in song 
The rhythmic work was the 
demonstration work of the Physical 


and dance. 








Training department. The whole pro- 
duction was a stupendous proposition. 
The value derived from the privilege of 
all working together for the success of a 
most colorful, magnificent spectacle, 
motivated around the real interests of 
the pupils, was far reaching in inspiring a 
professional co-operative spirit between 
all departments of a school. One has to 
experience the joy of such by-co-opera- 
tive work to really appreciate it. Co- 
operative institutional projects render 
even a bigger and better service than 
many other forms of school exhibit. 
Originality, initiative, hard work, and 
co-operation on projects that the pupils 
are interested in and want to do per- 
meates the school with a democratic 
spirit of mutual participation and tends 
to weld community and school interests. 





RHYTHMIC WORK MAY BECOME THE DEMONSTRATION 
OF WORK OF THE PHYSICAL TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
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Demonstration Drawing 


BEULA M. WADSWORTH 


Supervisor of Art, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


_ AKE it plain” is one of the ‘*Ten 

Commandments of 
ship.’’ Since teaching is “salesmanship”’ 
of ideas, “Make it plain”’ well 
the 
Drawing is tersely termed the “uni- 
versal language.’’ Why shouldn’t every 
teacher’s training course include large 
drawing, that this wonderful medium 
may be made ample use of in conveying 
thought through illustration and dem- 
onstration? Art teachers, particularly, 
should appreciate the great possibilities 
of the very subject they are teaching, as 
a vehicle for “making it plain.’”’ But, it 
is amazing to note the large percentage 
of teachers of art who are weak in this 
phase of their own profession. 


Salesman- 


may 


belong to teachers’ decalogue. 


There may be several reasons for this 
deficiency. One apparent cause is lack 


of self-confidence in drawing before 
It. was in- 


ferred above that large drawing as a 


others and in drawing large. 


teaching device is not universally includ- 
ed in normal training. In some schools, 
sketching with white pencil on small 
black blackboard 
drawing. train the hand 
and brain to co-ordinate in a /arge way. 


paper is offered as 


This cannot 


Again, some schools give opportunity for 
large drawing in 
equipped with blackboards. 


rooms abundantly 

This plan 
is better, but not adequate, especially in 
training instructors of art. Drawing on 
large paper is quite as important as 
blackboard work. 

Accepting demonstration drawing as a 
valuable teaching method, what is the 
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necessity of drawing large? It is chiefly 
for the sake of being “fair,’’ fair to the 
children with 


they are many 


visual handicaps—and 
and to those who are 
far away from the drawing though they 
A near-sighted 


child could see your big bold sketch, but 


have normal eyesight. 


the thin, small excuse for a drawing 
Then, to 
the children in the rear seats, written 
work or the front wall 
appear smaller, according to the law of 
than to the 
To be fair to them, work 


would be a blur to his eyes. 
drawings on 


perspective, front seat 
voungsters. 
needs to be large enough to be seen with 
the greatest ease. Large drawing is also 
a boon to those afflicted with impaired 
hearing, for they can get through their 
eyes what they fail to get through their 
ears. In passing, be it said, that the 
front wall is a better plane on which to 
draw than on an easel near the first row 
of seats, because, to the pupils seated at 
the side-front, the drawing is greatly 
foreshortened. Therefore, draw large 
and not too close to the class. 
Furthermore, drawing for and with 
learners is to them one of the greatest 
of inspirations. Seeing your joy in 
drawing and drawing, spurs them on 
toward similiar achievement, and they 
quickly grasp the “how” of doing it. 


“DRAW and the child draws with you. 


TALK and you talk alone” quoth 
Henry Turner Bailey. 
The use of large paper has been 


While the black- 


board has its place (and many years of 


especially mentioned. 
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use have made its adoption as school 
equipment a matter of course), paper 
has several advantages. In the first 
place, an advertising expert informs us 
that “black on white is stronger than 
white on black, because white diffuses 
light rays and black absorbs them. The 
colors are stronger on white than on 
black.” This would be a sufficient 
reason were there no others. Secondly 
it is better pedagogy for the art teacher 
who is teaching rendering in pencil, 
crayon, watercolor, etc., which pupils 
are to produce on paper, to demonstrate 
the tecnhique on paper similar in texture 
and color. She should not only work on 
paper if the pupils are doing so, but she 
should use a medium similar to the one 
being taught. 

We are now led to the inquiry as to 
equipment available for demonstration 
purposes. There are several useful 
kinds of paper in large sizes, 24”’ x 36” 
or larger—manila in gray and cream, 
white drawing paper, plain newspaper 
which is very inexpensive, and archi- 
tects’ detail paper which has an excellent 
surface but is morecostly than the others. 
Cover papers furnish other colors. 

A portable or a stationary framed 
panel of cork board placed on the front 
blackboard, or built in to substitute a 
section of blackboard, is a convenient 
surface upon which to thumbtack the 
large paper. Or, there may be driven 
two long brads upon which to “impale”’ 
the paper. The brads furnish a quick 
and easy way to hang and remove the 
sheets. Drawings may be filed away 
on other brads to aid absentees to make 
up work. 

A general purpose drawing medium is 
lecturers’ chalks which can be had in 
many colors and several sizes. The 





half-inch squares are the most usable for 
class work. The palette of chalks may 
include the six spectrum colors, a set 
of the same in reduced tones, and also 
black, brown, and white. These chalks 
being very soft and responsive in con- 
sistency, bright in color, and large, en- 
courage the big, direct handling so much 
desired. There is nothing equal to 
them for demonstrating color theories 
because of their quick, effective mixing 
qualitites. They soon soil the hands, 
however, but if each square is wrapped 
in a thin piece of paper and rubber band 
snapped on, one may keep the hands 
well groomed. Lumber crayons are waxy 
and harder than chalk and give a stroke 
quite similar to pencil. The latter are, 
therefore, excellent for exhibiting pencil 
technique, and can be had in black and 
colors. 

Indemonstrating use of fluid mediums 
different equipment is necessary. For 
watercolor, one needs plenty of paint 
and not too small a brush. In at- 
tempting ink work, such as lettering, 
there seems to be no pen made large 
enough and at the same time suitable to 
operate on a vertical surface so that the 
ink may be held and prevented from 
running down. A quick means for 
making one is to bevel a round stick of 
wood or a wax crayon, wrap it with felt 
cloth, secure with a rubber band, and fit 
the end as shown in accompanying 
illustration. 
lettering can be done with such a tool. 

It is believed that enough has here 


Large round or wide pen 


been said to suggest to any supervisor or 
teacher (though having crude drawing 
ability) that she may confidently re- 
quisition her equipment and at once 
begin to use the universal language in a 
large way—drawing not for pupils to 














A THANKSGIVING THOUGHT 


BOYLSTON 








exactly copy, although that may be one 
step to proficient original work, but to 
‘make it plain.’’ The ‘principal parts 
of the verb TO DRAW are: 
Compare, Outline, Finish.”’ 


Observe. 
Growth 


from day to day will follow conscientious 
use of large demonstration drawing. It 
will lead to development of the visual 
memory, projection of visual images, 
and, finally, the mastery of the media. 


A Thanksgiving Thought 


ELISE REID 


Supe rvisor of Art, 


HANKSGIVING! It 


each year as surely as Christmas, 


rolls around 


and the school boards blossom out over 
night with pumpkins and turkeys and 
what not. Puritans are in evidence, but 
mostly in the upper grades, for faces are 
as scarey as jack-o’-lanternfeatures. But 
really and truly, they aren’t hard, even 
for little people, and it’s such fun to see 
them laugh and ery, and make faces, like 
bad little boys and girls. Try it and see, 
and you'll have the time of your life 
laughing over the cunning expressions 
which are certainly original, to say the 
least. It is wonderful to see how a few 
have actually caught the spirit of the 
times, as it were, and the Pilgrim fathers 
become as austere and forbidding look- 
ing as you please. 

Here’s a little Pilgrim boy to illustrate 
the date to be impressed. Fold the 
quarter sheet and take a small nick in the 
middle of the side before you begin. 
That’s where the hair stops. Cut with 
the children, a little at a time and when 
they are opened out, their own mothers 
are surprised and delighted at the realism 
and beauty of their children. 

Color the hat black, the hair brown, 
and the face a light orange. The collar 
and the numbers are white. 


BOYLSTON 


Atlanta, (re orgua 





A PILGRIM POSTER 


The face—first the nose in the middle 

a short curved line of red, the mouth 
a double curve about twice as long, half- 
way between the nose and chin, and the 
eyes a longer curve of black, halfway 
between the nose and hat. Now that 


was easy, wasn’t it? 
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Learning to See 


THEODORA POTTLE 
University of Chicago High School. Chicago, Til. 


RT is international. There are no 

geographical boundary lines and 
the only class distinctions are those 
based upon merit. Art is a universal 
language. As in other languages there 
are many dialects, but whoever under- 
stands the mother tongue can find his 
way about anywhere. The stories which 
it tells are as varied as the people who 
use it. To read the art of individuals, of 
nations, or of epochs is to read their 
characters. Like all languages it is a 
means of expression and the artist ex- 
presses himself, his country, or his period 
by the type and quality of what he pro- 
duces. All of usexpressourselves through 
art though it may be through no more 
impressive form than the selection of a 
handkerchief. Often, through lack of 
means, our expression falls short of our 
ideals, and often, through lack of under- 
standing, it discloses certain innate pref- 
erences which we would rather leave 
unexpressed. 

With increased understanding of art 
comes not only the ability to catch the 
significance of other people’s products 
and to express ourselves more effectively, 
but also increased enjoyment. We learn 
to appreciate not only art, but the world 
which ait portrays, for the artist is 
trained to see and to interpret more 
clearly than the average individual and 
through his skill in emphasis and his 
sympathetic understanding, is able to 
direct our attention to things which 
might otherwise be only partially realized 
He simplifies 


or entirely overlooked. 
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the grandeur of the mountain range so 
that it comes within the bounds of 
comprehension. He points out the subtle 
delicacy of flowers. He miraculously dis- 
closes the hidden beauty of twisted oak 
and tumble-down shanty. Having once 
seen such objects through the eves of an 
artist the most commonplace sights take 
on an esthetic value. 

Ceitainly it is desirable to exploit to 
the utmost so rich a source of under- 
standing and pleasure. In the Univer- 
sity of Chicago High School one of the 
courses which seems to accomplish this 
most fully is Survey of Art. An his- 
torical background is given to the course. 
$v this means both history and art are 
enriched, the art principles are intro- 
duced in the order of their complexity 
and the material is organized in a logical 
and easily remembered manner. In the 
conventional History of Art course little 
emphasis is placed upon the appreciation 
of the original masterpiece. Indeed, 
some texts seem bent upon naming as 
many works of art as possible and be- 
come little more than catalogues with 
general introductory remarks. Students 
need an intimate acquaintance with 
representative creations. They also 
need a course which will prepare a 
comprehensive scheme into which they 
may fit all their contacts with art. Too 
often they get isolated snatches of art, 
which are beautiful and worth while 
experiences, but which vanish with the 
new day because there is no general 
structure in which they may take their 
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place in the student’s memory. The last 
two years in high school and the first two 
years in college seem to be the time when 
the student is sufficiently mature to mas- 
ter such a comprehensive study and 
during which he is not ready as yet for 
greater specialization. 

It is no easy problem to present the 
whole field of art from primitive to 
modern times in a single year and at the 
same time to establish intimate ac- 
quaintance with individual works of art. 
The solution lies in the selection of a 
typical example of each phase and kind 
of art. To this example are applied all of 
the important art principles, the geo- 
graphical, social and historical facts and 
emotional qualities which govern it and 
related works. Other illustrations of 
each group are shown but not studied. 
The difficulty lies in selecting examples 
which shall be in themselves important, 
interesting and at the same time repre- 
sentative, and in devising a manner of 
presenting them which shall insure the 
proper emphasis and lead to independent 
study. 

As an illustration of the selection of 
material to present let us take Egyptian 
art. In all Egyptian art there are certain 
qualities which combine to differentiate 
it from all other arts. They are char- 
acteristics which seem largely the result 
of the physical, social, and spiritual 
conditions under which the Egyptians 
lived. 
they believed in caste. 


Their art is aristocratic because 
It is durable, to 
continue through the ages of everlasting 
life-after-death in which they believed. 
It is conventional, to continue the tradi- 
tions of the past which forms a part of 
the eternal chain and because Egypt was 
so isolated by her desert sands that few 


new forces entered to disturb the even 





Her art is mechani- 
cally skillful because, through the con- 
tinued repetition of the 
demanded by convention, she became 
expert within field 
she cultivated. The most 

Egyptian art is, then, 
durable. conventional and mechanically 
skillful. The two most important forms 
of Egyptianarchitecture to be considered 


tenor of her ways. 


same forms 


the limited which 
typical 
aristocratic, 


are tombs and temples. Of the former, a 
mastaba, the Pyramid of Cheops and 
the rock-cut 
furnish representative examples. 


Beni-Hasan 
Of the 
latter, the Temple of the Sphinx, Karnak, 
and Edfu make a progressive series. 


tombs of 


Each of these structures is a powerful 
illustration of the massive beauty which 
is Egypt. On the same principle ex- 
amples of sculpture, painting and cer- 
tain of the allied arts are chosen. 

In presenting such masterpieces, the 
most valuable adjunct, aside from illus- 
trations of the works of art, is a series of 
outlines which assists the student to see 
the illustration at which he is looking 
and to organize the impressions which he 
receives. There are people who pro- 
claim with the vehemence of dogma that 
the only way to learn to like art is to look 
at art, that it is quite hopeless, not to say 
sacreligious and absurd to attempt to 
make any one see what he does not ob- 
serve himself. It is certainly true that 
familiarity aids the process of learning to 
enjoy a great work of art. It is equally 
true that development may be greatly 
Per- 


haps I sympathize more readily with the 


accelerated by skillful guidance. 


child who is slow in coming to a con- 
scious appreciation of art because of my 
own tardy development. I was quite 
grown up when one day my curiosity led 
Japanese 


me into an out-of-the-way 
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shop. Color attracted me, but beyond 
that I was quite blind to esthetic values. 
I found three prints of dancing girls and 
was pleased by the softly rich colors. I 
could not decide which I wanted most. 
The shopman, a friendly little fellow, 
came up and with a graceful gesture 
suggested the main lines of one of the 
It was a moment of revelation. 
The 


lines swayed with a rhythmic beauty, 


prints. 
The pictures began to live for me. 


which has never lost its power to fasci- 
nate me. I began to look for lines every- 
where. Everything had taken on a new 
value for me. I wondered why I had 
never seen line before, why no one had 
helped me see it that I might experience 
the exquisite sense of gracefulorenergetic 


movement which it conveyed. —Prob- 


ably I had been unduly stupid, but | 
suspect that there are many other people 
who have had similar experiences, but 
they are not so shameless as to acknowl- 
edge them. I am quite sure from my 
teaching that there are many children 
who need such friendly guidance to open 
new worlds of delight to them. 

To help children to see in the Survey 
of Art class we use four’main outlines, 
one on each of the major arts—architec- 
ture, sculpture, and painting—and one 
on the allied arts. Each begins by call- 
ing attention to the important facts of 
the individual work and 
the 
of the study. 

The following outline will serve as an 


progresses to 


more general and elusive qualities 


example: 


STUDY OUTLINE—ARCHITECTURE 


A picture gives such an inadequate idea of a 
building that it needs to be keenly studied and 
all actual experiences in seeing buildings called 
to mind in order to get any idea of the builders’ 
achievement. 

A. The Information: 

1. Describe briefly or diagram the plan 

elevation and decoration. 

2. How have each of these been influenced 
by: 

a. The material? 

b. The principles and method of con- 

struction? 


The location of the building? 
d. The climate of the country? 

The purpose of the building? 
Other buildings? 

g. The times and the people? 


—, 


3. The artist's language: 

a. Have the rooms, the doors and win- 
dows, the decorations been grouped? If 
so, in what way? 


Needless to say that, even with an 


illustration of the art object and the 
outlines, there remain many ideas which 


b. How have the most important parts of 
the building been emphasized? 
c. What line has been stressed? What 


feeling does it help to produce? 


What use has been made of light and 
shade? 
e. What attention has been paid to tex- 
ture? 
fr Is color an important factor in the 


building? In what way? 


B Your response: 


Intellectual: 
a. Compare this building with another 


— 


constructed for the same purpose. 

b. Does this remind you of anything in 
nature, music, literature, sculpture? In 
what way? 


~ 


s Esthetic: 

a. Do you enjoy looking at the building? 
Why? How does it make you feel? 

b. Would you like to use this building if 


you needed its services? 


must be presented by the instructor or 
by a text. As far as I have been able to 
discover there is no text published which 
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fits perfectly the needs of such a course. 
There is still, as there will always be, 
much need for the ingenuity and en- 
thusiasm of the individual teacher. I 
know of no course which repays more 
fully any amount of effort expended upon 
it. Reports come in 
parents who are “taking the course” 
through their children, of *‘ discoveries”’ 
of art treasures at home, in the museums, 
in current literature, or in nature itself, 


allied 


of increased comprehension in 


continually of 


courses, of former students grateful for 
the impetus gained in their high school 
work. 
upon with increasing interest in various 
I believe that 
eventually our progressive administrator 
will establish Survey of Art 
of one’ type or another in every high 


Such courses are being looked 
portions of the country. 
courses 


school in the country. In the meantime 
it is interesting to be among those who 
are watching and taking part in thedevel- 


opment of so constructive a movement 





A GROUP OF BOYS TAKING A TRIP 
THROUGH BOSTON MUSEUM 
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Propaganda or Advertising 


HAZEL THORP HATHAWAY 


Pottsdam State Normal School 


- HE art teacher must begin to 

spread propaganda, in order to 
convince the public that art is necessary 
as part of the school life.’ So states a 
school magazine, which I read recently, 
and at once I took exception to the 
word, “ propaganda.” 

Before and during the World War, 
the newspapers were full of statements 
concerning German treachery, falsehood, 
deceitfulness, and all of these disagree- 
able things seemed to group themselves 
under the words ‘‘German Propaganda.” 
For this reason I would like to substitute 
the word ‘ Advertise,” instead. Why 
should not the art teachers advertise 
their work and products, the same 
as any other business organization, and 
in this way impress upon the public the 
necessity for the teaching of art in the 
public schools, for it is by means of the 
school that good taste is cultivated 
to be used later in the decoration of the 
home surroundings. 

At the beginning of the school year, 
our orchestra director came to me and 
said, ‘“‘ Mrs. Hathaway, do you think the 
high school orchestra and chorus could 
put on ‘The Mikado’ this term?” 
Knowing Mr. Bishop’s ability as a 
director, | immediately said, ‘‘ Certainly 
you can do it.”’ His idea was to put on 
something in which nearly every depart- 
ment in the school would be interested. 

A meeting was called, committees 
formed, and by the middle of the term, 
“The Mikado” was well under way, 
with enthusiastic backing from all 
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departments. The principal of the 
training school, mathematics teacher 
and vocal teachers were given leading 
solo parts, while the instructors of 
French and English were responsible 
for about seventy-five costumes for the 
high school chorus boys and girls. The 
lighting effects were planned and carried 
out by the high school boys under the 
direction of the physics teacher and were 
very successfully completed. 

But, you ask, ‘‘Where does the 
work of the art department come in?” 
Did you ever have the opportunity of 
seeing the scenery and stage settings 
of a small village town hall? If you 
have, you will appreciate the task of 
making scenery to offset the barn-like 
appearance of the bare stage, with its 
worn out and hideously painted drop 
curtain and flies. 

First, the appropriate setting for a 
Japafiese opera was discussed. Pupils 
were asked to bring to class pictures or 
materials representing Japanese life, 
and often the question came up as to 
whether this article or that were 
Chinese or Japanese, which impressed 
upon the pupil’s mind the difference 
in the art of the two countries. Miss 
Sanford, the drawing methods teacher, 
and myself designed a small stage, first 
to get the coloring and scenic effects 
and this was enlarged to fit the town 
hall stage. 

We invested in about two hundred 
vards of deep blue gingham, and this 
was stretched tightly over the back 
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A tree, Japanese bridge, 
and Fugi Yama, the sacred mountain 
of Japan, were drawn and painted on 
heavy wrapping paper, cut out and 
pinned on the back drop—and when 
the stage was lighted, the blue of the 


drop and flies. 


background and the proportion in the 
tree, mountain and other flat objects 
gave the effect of great distance, which 
does not show satisfactorily in the 
accompanying photograph. 

In front of the back drop was built 
a Japanese arbor. This was trimmed at 
the top with wisteria, with now and then 
a brilliant Japanese Lantern, which 
when lighted, gave bright spot of color 
against the blue distance. Along the 
edge of the arbor lattice were yellow, 
lavender, pink and orange chrysanthe- 
mums. At each side of the gate or 
archway were very large Chinese blue 
filled with 
The vases were flat cardboards 


vases o ange chrysanthe- 
mums. 
painted and at a distance looked very 
realistic. A Japanese pergola decorated 
with lanterns and hanging clusters of 
wisteria stood at the right of the stage. 
In taking the photograph, the pergola 
was pushed out too far on the stage 
which accounts for the undecorated 
side showing toward the front stage. 
This was not noticed until after the 
printed. During the 
opera the pergola was placed farther 
toward the wings, and decorating the 
The lighting 
effects gave to the entire stage that 


pictures were 


sides was not necessary. 


appearance of mystery, so typical of 
Japanese surroundings. The paper 
flowers were made by the children of the 
opportunity school, as well as other 
classes of normal and high school. If 
you want to interest senior high school 
boys in art, just set them to work on 





stage scenery, and they will work like 
Trojans, without one word of complaint, 
and often a boy’s practical mind will 
solve problems in which an art teacher 
would be at sea. For co-operation and 
dependability, give me the high school 
boy every time, and it is very seldom 
that you will find your faith in them 
misplaced. 

“It pays to advertise,” and no 
production can be successful without 
its advance agent with his newspaper 
write-ups, and its bill boards calling 
attention to its arrival, specialties, 
artists, ete. 

Advertising fell to the lot of my 
junior high school boys, and soon posters 
showing representations of Katisha, 
Mikado, and Three Little Maids from 
School, with appropriate lettering, were 
placed in the windows of down town 
stores, after having been exhibited in 
the corridors of the Normal School for 
a week before the evening of the great 
event. 

The opera was a decided success, and 
many were the compliments, the art 
departments of both normal and high 
schools, received for their share in the 
production. 

Not only ago, I attended a high school 
commencement and the motto chosen 
by the class was ‘‘ Deeds not Words.”’ 
Why can we not, as art teachers, take 
this as our slogan, and show by exhibits 
of art work and by our interest and co- 
operation with the teachers of other 
subjects in the school curriculum, that 
art 7s necessary in the public school life. 

Would you call this propaganda or 
simply advertising? I would say that 
it is simply a means by which the art 
department may advertise its worth. 
I feel that although the public, perhaps, 
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did not appreciate the vast amount of something really worth while and neces- 
work the scenery involved, yet it was sary, besides, as some superintendents 
pleasing to the eye, and demonstrated think, cut up materials and throw them 


to them that the art classes could do in the waste basket. 
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STENCILLED 


AN EASILY MADE PAPER CASE DESIGNED BY MISS MARGARET J. SANDERS, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT. 
THESE MAY BE DECORATED WITH OPAQUE 


WATERCOLOR MOTIFS OR COVERED WITH LINEN AND 
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A Junior High Kodak Club 


OLLA MASON 
South Bend, Indiana 


UBLIC opinion has been aroused to 

the crying need of a systematized 
training for character in the education of 
our youth today. 

By what means this can best be at- 
tained, whether by Bible teaching, 
definite lessons in morals, or by inciden- 
tal teaching in our schools, has yet to be 
solved. 

An opportunity for training the youth 
in unselfishness was the incentive of an 
ambitious art teacher for the voluntary 
sponsoring of a Junior High Kodak Club. 

A consideration of the common pur- 
pose of the Kiwanis, Rotary, and Cham- 
ber of Commerce Clubs: “To help 
others,’’ and the keynote of the Boy 
Scout organizations: ‘“‘Get knowledge, 
not primarily for oneself, but to enable 
one to do a good turn to others,’’ in- 
spired the boys and girls of this club to 
adopt as their slogan: ‘Seek to help the 
other fellow.”’ 

Two other secondary aims, not to be 
divulged to the members, were closeted 
in the back of our ambitious art 
teacher’s head: To impart aesthetic 
appreciation with the kodak as a medium 
and to instillsucha fondness for kodaking 
that it would carry over into adult life 
as a healthy amusement and recreation. 

In days gone by, art teachers have 
struggled with slight results in their 
efforts to implant within the minds of 
youth a knowledge of art principles 
sufficient for an understanding and 
appreciation of beauty. But to one 
happy teacher at least, the modern 
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kodak has helped to solve the problem. 
She early discovered that the mechan- 
ism and mystery of the instrument held 
such fascination for children that little 
time need be expended in acquiring its 
manipulation. And, too, she found it to 
be a practical and effective medium for 
presenting the fundamental laws of art 
the foundation for aesthetic appreciation. 

Some doubters there still may be, who 
would not classify photography as a fine 
art. But to those who have been 
privileged to look upon some of the 
exhibits of Pictorial Photography held 
in recent years in New York City and in 
other large cities, there is left no vestige 
of a doubt but that an enlargement 
from a simple kodak film, may be of 
superb beauty, and have been created 
by an artist, as truly as though by a 
famous painter in oils, both of whom 
must have understood and obeyed cer- 
tain laws of art: dominance, balance, 
harmony, rhythm, unity, and variety. 

In the organization of the club, its 
members voted to devote stormy days 
which would not permit of outside work 
to receiving art instruction relative to 
kodak work. The last period of the 
day, once a week, had been allotted to 
the pupils of the Junior High School for 
club work with the understanding that 
each pupil, after having made a choice 
of a club, must be present at this period 
as if for a class. 

The management of each association 
was to be in the hands of the pupils, 
sponsored by a teacher of the school. 
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But one regulation came from school 
officials: Each child must 
kodak 
artistic merit to be made into a lantern 
slide for public talks to be given by 
the pupils of the seventh and eighth 


present one 


print a month, of sufficient 


grades on the subjects of interior and 
exterior decoration, gardening, and civic 
beautifying. 

The pitiful results of the children’s 
soon 


making snapshots 


brought a request to the sponsor teacher 


attempts at 


from the club for a period of instruction. 
To avoid the most glaring fault of 


their snapshots—too much_ included 
within the picture—the teacher pre- 
sented, first, the law of dominance. 


The importance of learning to eliminate 
was stressed; how to select from a con- 
interesting 


glomerate single 


group, or perhaps, one single tree as the 


mass, a 


center of interest. In presenting the 
principles of art, photographs of good 
examples from the works of the Old 
Masters were used to clarify and fix 
them more permanently, and incidently, 
to familiarize the pupils with the best in 
art. The center of interest was easily 
discernible in ‘The Bent Tree’ by 
Corot, ‘The Gleaners’”’ by Millet, and 
“The Night Watch”’ by Rembrandt. 
The following week, the club period 
was given to field work with the atten- 
tion concentrated wholly upon selection, 
with care in choosing and placing the 
center of interest, or dominant spot. 
That their prints must emit a feeling 
of balance to be pleasing was made clear 
to the children by a consideration of one 
of the pupil’s pictures of trees, water, 
and building taken prior to the instruc- 
tion on balance with the mass of trees 
the The pupils 
tested their own prints for balance by 


overbalancing water. 





drawing lines through the middle. If 
the 
ap- 
“Portrait of his 
and the 
amply illustrated the effect 


one half seemed too heavy for 
half, the overbalance 
Whistler’s 


Corot’s “Dance of 


other was 
parent. 
Mother”’ 
Nymphs” 
of good balance. 

The club decided that the week pre- 
ceding the city’s annual flower show was 
an opportune time to take pictures of 
gardens for the lantern slides. 

With the information that one of the 
oldest school buildings in the city was 
to be torn down, a club member sug- 
gested that pictures of it might be taken 
to help posterity. Accordingly kodak 
prints were made of it, the best of which 
were enlarged and given to the Historical 
Museum to be kept for future record. 

The principles of variety and unity 
were presented through a study of ‘“‘The 
Last Supper”’ by Da Vinci in which the 
artist skillfully placed the Apostles in 
groups of three, with no two in the same 
posture, to lend variety, and with the 
attention of all the apostles directed in 
some manner to Christ in the center, 
thus forming a unit. “The Syndics”’ 
b¥ Rembrandt was also considered for 
variety and unity. 

A pageant given by the school offered 
an opportunity to the members of the 
Kodak Club to take pictures of children 
in groups in which they sought to obtain 
variety with unity. A gift of a kodak 
print, portravinga scene with perhaps her 
child shown in costume, gave pleasure 
to many a mother on this occasion 
thus utilizing an opportunity to use 
knowledge in behalf of the other fellow. 

To bring to the pupils examples of 
beauty of line the pictures of “The 
Madonna of the Chair” by Raphael, 


“The Sower’” by Millet, a Japanese 
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JAPANESE PRINTS ARE SPLENDID EXAMPLES OF BEAUTY OF LINI THEIR SIMPLE 
DECORATIVE TREATMENT CONTAINS MANY GOOD SUGGESTIONS FOR ART STUDENTS 
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print, the Parthenon, and a Gothic 
cathedral were shown. After a study 
of line, kodak pictures of good and bad 
architecture, including homes and public 
buildings, to be used for slides were made 
by the children. Asa help to the pupils 
in the study of architecture a 
brought kodak pictures of well designed 
old Southern homes which he had taken 


boy 


while on a visit in the South. 

The law of harmony, or gradation of 
tones from light to dark, was explained 
and tested by those pupils who had the 
type of kodak that permitted of taking 
Several of Whistler’s 
their 
subtle gradations of tones and “The 


time exposures. 
exquisite ‘Symphonies’ with 
Concert”? by Terborch were viewed in 
The 


harsh, unpleasant contrasts produced by 


exemplification of this principle. 


snapshots in very bright sunshine when 
the shadows print nearly black and the 
lights nearly white were discovered by 
the children in their own prints. 

Using their recently acquired knowl- 
edge of what makes a kodak picture good 
the children suggested that the mem- 
bers of the club retake for comparison, 
some of the same spots which had been 
attempted at the beginning. A pupil’s 
second snapshot of the building, trees, 
and 
pleasing print, evincing 


water resulted in a much more 


good judg- 


ment in selection with better balance, 
greater variety, and more beauty of 
line. 


In summarizing, were the purposes of 
the Kodak Club fulfilled? 

The intelligent lantern talks, prepared 
in co-operation with the English com- 
position classes, in which the boys and 
girls thei 
desire to help beautify their homes, 


enthusiastically expressed 


gardens, and public building disclosed 


unmistakable aesthetic appreciation 
one of the secondary aims of our sponsot 
teacher. 

But had a fondness for kodaking been 
created that would 
adult life as a healthful amusement and 

Only the future could ans- 
But as taking snapshots has 


carry over into 
recreation? 
wer that. 

already become an outdoor amusement 
to many adults who produce on an 
average only two passably good prints 
out of the six films left at 
drug store to be developed, it would 


the corner 


seem that to the youthful members of a 
Kodak Club with their instruction in the 
elemental principles of how to make good 
pictures, it would continue a popular 
pastime, affording outdoor recreation, 
and, perhaps, incidentally, creating a 
liking for Nature. 

And did the members of the Kodak 
Club feel that had 
justified the purpose of their organizing 
“To help the other fellow’’? 

In answer the last act of the club needs 


themselves they 


but its telling: It was voted to placeon an 
Honor Roll the names of the six mem- 
bers who had best fulfilled the purpose of 
their club. The little girl whose name 
was placed at the head of the roll be- 
came a heroine in the eyes of her fellow 
schoolmates after the simple recital of 
her most helpful act with her kodak. 
With the intention of 
mother she had snapped her little boy 


surprising a 


holding a baby sister, one and a half 
years old. Whether due to an accident, 
or as the club decided, to knowledge 
their 
meetings, the print would have been a 


received through instruction at 


credit to a professional photographer. 
The mother, with a family of four boys 
to look after, had neglected to have her 
baby’s picture taken in a photographic 
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studio. And between the time the 
snapshot was taken and presented, 
death had called the child. The little 
kodak print had become a_ priceless 
treasure to a mother. 

And thus the teacher, who had under- 


THREE DESIGNS CUT BY AMATEURS FROM CAKES OF SOAP. 


‘‘vaMP’’ AND WAS MADE BY BRENDA PUTNAM. 
THE ‘‘RABBIT”’ 


AND THIRD PRIZE 


POSTGATE 








THE “ELEPHANT” 
WAS MADE BY SIMON MOSELSIO. 
IN A SOAP SCULPTURE COMPETITION 


taken the sponsoring of a Kodak Club 
with some misgivings, had helped and 
inspired these girls and boys until they, 
through their own efforts, had caught 
the significance of the spirit, ‘No one 
liveth to himself.”’ 
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THE FIGURE OF THE GIRL IS CALLED 
WAS PRODUCED BY MARGARET 
THESE DESIGNS WON FIRST, SECOND 
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Design Simplified 


N A questionnaire recently sent out, 
the question was asked a large num- 
ber of educators as to whether they pre- 
ferred children from 
nature forms or whether they preferred 


learning design 
that design be produced from creative or 


imaginative forms. The majority of 
answers favored the creative or imagina- 
tive type. The answers, | believe, fully 
illustrate the general lack of knowledge 
among educators who may be fully in- 
formed on general pedagogical subjects, 
but that art 


knowledge and art education cannot be 


somehow fail to realize 
forced to conform to the usual school- 
room grind of educational machinery. 
Design is nothing more than arrange- 
It is the orderly grouping to- 
The 


nothing more than the simplest forms. 


ment. 


gether of parts. parts may be 
The whole theory of design when con- 
centrated, results in nothing more than 
good spacing. It is so simple that nine- 
tenths of the students and teachers of 
design anxiously looking for success, try 
to achieve it with complicated designs. 


If good spacing is achieved with the 
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grouping of mere lines or good grouping 
is produced with simple spots, it is the 
finest practice possible toward successful 
Whether the 
become motifs from nature or imagina- 


design. lines and spots 
tive forms later on, the success of the 
designs, even though complicated, will 
depend upon the spacing and grouping 
being equally good. 

Children’s designs very often are more 
perfect than those of advanced students. 
The reason is that they naturally achieve 
simple results, and these simple results 
when repeated, give a more pleasing 
assembly. It is for this same reason that 
the various forms of Old World peasant 
art, the motifs in weaving and wood 
carving, and many other applications, 
are preferred by artists, to the ornate, 
complicated forms of the Renaissance 
and French Empire periods. 

If children can be encouraged to limit 
their design forms at the beginning to 
mere spots and lines, but arrange these 
in every conceivable way to find interest- 
ing arrangements, and do it well, they 


will find that design has been solved for 
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Use large spots and 
small spots 
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EXERCISE 5 SHOWS HOW LARGE AND SMALL SPOTS CAN BE SKETCHED WITH CRAYONS AND ARRANGED 
INTO BORDERS. AVOID SKETCHING CIRCLE OUTLINES TO FILL IN. RATHER HAVE THE PUPILS 
SKETCH THEM BY GOING ROUND AND ROUND WITH CRAYON WORKING FROM THE CENTER OUTWARD 
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EXERCISE 6. THE SPOTS PREVIOUSLY DRAWN CAN BE DEVELOPED INTO BIRDS, 
ANIMALS OR FLOWERS BY THE ADDITION OF A FEW SIMPLE LINES AS SHOWN 
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Line Designs 
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Line Borders 
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Use dark and lighter lines 
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EXERCISE 7. STRAIGHT LINES GROUPED INTO SETS OF TWO OR THREE CAN BE USED TO MAKE 
PLEASING BORDERS. AVOID HAVING SPACES BETWEEN LINES EQUAL THE WIDTH OF THE LINES 
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them once and for all. Needless to say 
then, that even for the mature student, 
or the student advanced in other art 
subjects, the only way to begin is with 
simple lines and spots, concentrating 
the entire thought and study to the 
spacing and arrangement of the parts 
one to another and to the space in which 
they are placed. 

Exercise 5. In the previous plate, 
spot designs were made with stick print- 
ing. 
ranged into motifs and borders. 


and small spots were ar- 
In this 
plate the spots are to be made with 


Large 


crayon. It is best if the spots are not 
outlined and then filled Instead 
they should be made with the crayon 
going around and around until the right 


in. 


size is made. The spot designs may be 


a design game. The teacher may 
Use one large spot and five small 
arranging them together to make 
“Use two large 
It will be 
surprising to see the varied results, and 


use as 
say, “ 
spots, 
a pleasing group,’’ or, 
spots and six small spots.”’ 


the original arrangements that will be 
produced. Two analogous or comple- 
mentary colors may be used for the 
spots, or a dark color and light color may 
be used. 
Exercise 6. 
ranged as bird or animal forms by the 
few few 


The spots may be ar- 


simple 
The birds and animals must al- 


addition of a very 
lines. 
ways be spot birds and spot animals. 
The lines added must never be so promi- 
nent as to subordinate or conceal the 


THE WORLD WE 
{) BEAUTY, 


LIVE IN IS 


THAT SURROUND US. 





AND YET FEW OF US ENJOY IT 
NONE OF US APPRECIATE FULLY THE BEAUTY AND WONDERS 


spots. Flower forms, tree and _ plant 
forms, may also be arranged with spots 
and lines. These motifs may be used in 
colors and applied in many ways to the 
construction problems that the children 
make in paper, weaving and sewing. 
Delightful borders for decorating boxes 
and booklet 


simple borders of spot birds and animals. 


covers can be made with 
Exercise ?. Lines made with crayon 
may be made into good borders. One 
line after another may not be interesting, 
but when the lines are grouped into twos 
the 

lines 


and threes arrangement is 


pleasing. 


more 
If made shorter 


than others at regular intervals the bor- 


are 
der becomes decorative. If some lines 
are light and others are darker at regular 
intervals, Avoid 
having spaces between lines equal the 
width of the lines. 


interest is created. 
Avoid having spaces 
between groups of lines or between a 
motif made from lines equal the motif 
width. This is a very important rule to 
remember toward good spacing or good 
design. 
Exercise 8. 
booklet 
A checker board may be made with sim- 


Make all-over design for 
covers or doll house curtains. 


‘ut 
a vase or bowl form from paper and 


ple spot or line decorated squares. ( 
decorate it with lines. Decorate a box 
with a border made from spot birds and 
animals. Decorate some paper-made ob- 
ject, such as simple trays and calendars 
with borders made from lines and spots. 


Pepro J. Lemos 
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An Interesting Method of Teaching Time 


VERNET . 


Art Supervisor, 


A** information acquired through 
the play method is acquired in a 
pleasant fashion, and so the child readily 
accepts it; and any information acquired 
through the actual construction of an 
than that 
acquired by merely seeing an object; 


object is retained longer 
so I believe the following method of 
teaching time to be very satisfactory. 

First construct a clock from two eight- 
inch squares of construction paper. 
(Some paper supply houses manufacture 
what are called folding squares, which are 
exactly this size.) Fold as in diagram. 

Now from white drawing paper cut 
pendulum and face of clock. The face 
is cut from a four-inch square, the ball of 
the pendulum from a one-inch square. 
For the rest of the pendulum cut a nar- 
row strip six inches long. 

Before putting the numerals on the 
clock, practice making numbers with 
black crayon or pencil on any scrap 
paper. In cutting the circle for the 
face of the clock, it has been folded into 
fourths. These folds will serve as guide 
lines for the placing of the 12, 3, 6 and 9. 
The other numerals should now be 
placed between these numbers. 

Now have your pupils look at the 
large schoolroom clock and notice how 


KNOW THE VALUE OF TIME; 
EVERY MOMENT OF IT. NO 
PROCRASTINATION ; NEVER Pt 
YOU CAN DO TODAY. 


c OOOO! 
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the big and little hands show the time. 
Let them draw hands to indicate a 
Paste clock together and 
the problem is complete. 


definite time. 


* Hickory, Dickory, Dock; 
The mouse ran up the clock; 
The clock struck one, 

The mouse ran down, 


Hickory, Dickory, Dock.” 


Let pupils illustrate this rhyme in 
Give each child a 6” x 9” 
Let them tear it 
This will 
give them two chances to cut a clock, 


paper cutting. 
sheet of black paper. 
in half on long diameter. 


the better one to be used for the illustra- 
tion. Now cut off from one end about 
one inch, making pieces 3”. x 8”. The 
shape of the clock is to be like the one 
constructed or any other shape the 
child knows (see diagram). Now from 
lower part of clock cut out place to 
represent the glass door in the clock, 
cutting around the pendulum. From 
white paper, freehand, cut the 


Withcrayonor pencil makenumerals and 


face. 


hands, remembering the time mentioned 
Then from a small piece 
Mount illustration 
on a sheet of 6” x 9” white paper, and 


in the rhyme. 
of gray cut a mouse. 


the cut paper picture is finished. 


SNATCH, SEIZE AND ENJOY 
IDLENESS, NO LAZINESS, NO 
IT OFF TILL TOMORROW WHAT 
Earl of Chesterfield C 
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Illustration of “Hickory, Dickory , Dock” 
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top of sheet. Grandfather clock 


Cut clock forms from sheet 
of black paper - 3” x 8" 
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A finished illustration 
Cut out to show pendulum 
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A Lesson in Citizenship for Primary Grades 


VERNET JOHNSON 


Art Supervisor 


WONDER how many people could 

draw our flag without having an 
actual flag before them? We think we 
are familiar with its construction, but 
most of us are really poor observers. So 
why not teach the child how to draw our 
flag? Show him the size of the field of 
blue by folding the flag in half, and then 
let him observe how many stripes the 
flag has and where they are placed. 
When I was teaching this problem one 
little boy informed me that the bigger 


the flag the more stripes it had. So 
we compared various sized flags. By 


actually drawing the flag the child will 
stamp upon his memory its construction 
so much better than if he simply hears 
or reads about it. 

We utilized this flag drawing for a 
citizenship poster, which is made as 
follows: First on a 6” x 9” sheet of 
white drawing paper, using nine-inch 
edge as top, draw the flag with crayons. 
Use long strokes across the page, first 
making the field of blue. It should be 
longer from left to right than from top to 
bottom. Next 
which come from the top and from the 
bottom of the field of blue. To make 
the flag appear to be blowing, draw the 
long 

Now draw two stripes 


draw the red_ stripes 


stripes with curves instead of 
straight lines 
between these two stripes, attempting to 
keep the red and the white stripes equal 
in width. 


below the field of blue, beginning at 


Next draw three red stripes 


extreme left of flag and leaving a white 
stripe beneath the blue. To complete, 


with brown crayon draw a flag staff, 
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topped with a ball or point. No part of 
the drawing should touch the sides of 
the paper, but at 
inch margin should be left about the 


least a one-half 
edges. 

Now tear a 6” x 
eighths and from these rectangles free- 
hand cut letters 
two slogans. “ Hats Off,”’ or ‘“‘Salute.”’ 


9” sheet of white into 


for either of these 
Letters should be cut as large asrectangle 
will allow; for instance in round letters, 
as the “O” and the “U,’ 
off the To cut 
easy method is to first cut two openings, 
like the inside of a “U, 
on the right side of the rectangle, the 


’ merely round 


corners. an “S,” an 


” the upper one 


lower one on the left side, and then 
round off the square corners. (See dia- 
gram.) 

Now paste letters and drawing of flag 
on a 12” x 18” sheet of black construc- 
For ‘Hats Off” the paper 
should be used upright with words at 


tion paper. 


bottom and top and drawing in the 
“Salute” 
with long edge at top, and paste letters 
near top with drawing underneath it. 
A well-balanced page is 
having the large margin at the bottom 
of the page. 
straight line place a ruler underneath 


center; while for use paper 


secured by 
In order to get letters in a 


them, arrange in place; and then, remov- 
ing one at a time, paste in place. 

Instead of drawing the flag, it can be 
painted, and if desired small white spots 
may be left for the stars. 

This makes a most effective poster 
teaches 


and effectively 


respect for our flag. 


and simply 
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How to Cut Letters 
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Keep elements of Center bar of 
letters all the ~ Eis shortest. lop 
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than bottom bar 
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GRADE TEACHERS WILL FIND THIS AN ATTRACTIVE, WORTH WHILE 
PROBLEM. IT INCLUDES BOTH CRAYON DRAWING AND CUT PAPER WORK 
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The Story of the Pilgrims 


ToLtp By CuT PAPER 


PRISCILLA M 


HUBBARD 


Superintendent of Art Grades, Holland, Mich. 


a one of the oldest and, 
perhaps, one of the most wornout 
subjects in the elementary grades, is that 
of ‘‘Thanksgiving.”’ It is stressed for 
nearly all of the month of November. 
That, of course, is a natural thing; for in 
the Christmas 
stories; in February, we study History 


December we study 
in connection with the birthdays of noted 
men; and so on. Thus it has been for 
many years, and so it will probably be 
for many years to come. 

We teach the story of the Pilgrims. 
We touch on their life in England, and 
their reasons for leaving that country. 
We discuss their life in Holland; how 
they were allowed to worship as they 
pleased, yet how their small children 
were learning and speaking a foreign 
tongue, much to their disappointment. 
We talk of the hardships of their voyage 
on the Mayflower, in contrast to the 
short, comfortable trip we have today. 
The children talk with great interest of 
how these people of yesterday landed at 
Plymouth Rock; of how they held their 
simple services, giving thanks to God for 
their safety. The children seem greatly 
impressed and rather awe-struck when 
they read and tell some of the hardships 
and pleasures of the Pilgrims’ new home 
in America. They are quite interested 
in the log houses, the crude furniture, 
the simplicity of their food and clothing. 
It is rather hard for these children of to- 
day to believe and appreciate the fact 
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that these early settlers had few books 
other than the Bible. Then, the fact 
that these Puritans were so happy and 
thankful for all these things, besides all 
the hardships they had to withstand, 
that they set aside a day of thanks—a 
day in which they worshipped and feasted 
and tried toshowtheir thanksand appre- 
ciation to God. All this the children 
talked of, and more too. All this was 
studied in detail in their language and 
history work. 

I had been planning to correlate my 
art work with all this, step by step, for it 
is a vast subject, and a wonderful one. | 
most decidedly believe in all the cor- 
relation that is possible; but how—how 
could we do it in a different way—some- 
thing new? The children had illustrated 
different phases of this story. We had 
had previous sandtable work, and be- 
sides, the children had lost interest in it. 

This particular group of which I speak 
is a third grade. Their instructor put 
up some silhouettes and line drawings of 
the Pilgrims and gave the children 
scissors and paper, to see what they 
could do with it. Much to the great 
surprise of not only the teacher, but also 
to the children themselves, they pro- 
duced many fine cuttings of Pilgrims. 
During the next art class, the children 
asked if they all couldn’t cut out Pil- 
grims. Next daythey all seemed to have 
a desire to tell in cut paper, the story of 
the Life of the Pilgrims, from their 
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TWO CUT-OUT COMPOSITIONS MADE BY CHILDREN IN THE THIRD GRADI 
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home in England to their new home in 
America. Of these, they decided to 
select the best to pin to their fourteen- 
inch mount above the blackboard. The 
four illustrations they made are shown 
here with this article: 


1. Their home in England. 

2. Their home in Holland. 

3. The landing at Plymouth Rock. 
4. Their new home in America. 


T isn’t seeing things at night but in 

the school time that makes us sit up 
and take notice, for we visualize every- 
thing that will allow its picture to be 
taken. We spell it c-o-r-r-e-l-a-t-i-o-n; 
but like the Ford it “takes you there 
and brings you back,” for it puts over 
the romantic journey into Chinaland 
to study tea—and the memento of the 
trip is a chart showing the development 
of the plant to the finished product. 
We make silk booklets, collect wild 
flowers of Georgia, and mount the 
pressed or painted specimens as refer- 
ence material. Of course we have toknow 
the names of our nature sprays, and 
after all, it’s just a step to spell it. Too, 
it’s such a lovely souvenir to send a 
foreign country through the Junior Red 
Cross, or to take away with us when we 
visit Canadaor Honolulu, perhaps, where 
our flowers are just as much objects of 
curiosity and interest to them as their 
brilliant -hued birds are to us. 

Visual education! Surely we’d think 
twice, or at least once and a half, before 
crossing the street if we’d just made a 
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These little people used only scissors 
and paper. They were not allowed to 
use pencils at all. Thev followed only 
the pictures placed on the blackboard 
ledges for them to follow in their cutting. 
Each object seems to have been well 
thought out, especially. those of -+he 
figures, for each child was allowed only 
one practice sheet. This was the “third- 
graders’’ own idea, which, I think, ac- 
counts for the splendid results. 


Visualizing Art 


poster of a child on the verge of being 
run over by an automobile! I’m sure 
some dear little songbird’s life would be 
materially lengthened if a “Save the 
Binds” poster were fashioned; and it’s 
dollars to doughnuts the fire engines 
would record fewer runs after such 
posters as are made during “Fire Pre- 
vention Week” had been carried from 
room to room, and a five-minute talk 
made on the subject by a child with an 
equally persuasive tongue. 

It is quite the thing now to advertise 
school entertainments, as well as 
“Safety First’ and “Clean Up” Week, 
by attractive posters in the corner drug- 
store window—and it pays to advertise 
especially when it’s free. 

In the first grade, we visualize our 
spelling by making “word cards,’’ and 
leaving them for the little new grade 
that comes along. Perhaps we haven’t 
progressed so far—then we cut out and 
mount pictures that say what we wish 
a little boy brushing his teeth or eating 
wholesome food. One young mother 
who was particularly careful with the 
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VISUALIZING ART 





habits of her children was rather cha- 
grined, albeit she considered it a good 
joke on herself, when her little girl came 
home from school with the announce- 
ment that “they must brush their teeth 
every day, for the big children had shown 
them posters that said so.’”’ 

Perhaps clay modeling is the easiest 
form of expression for the little child, 
and the visualization of the known will 
frequently develop ideas which repeat 
the actual progress and development 
of the race in an astonishing and interest- 
ing manner. I recall particularly a 
piece of work done this year in one of 
our kindergartens. It was in a district 
where the pig is a habit as well as the 
family pet; therefore it was the natural 
thing for the rolls of modeling clay at 
school to follow the lines of least resist- 
ance and lay themselves crosswise into 
realistic pig pens. But the clay was soft 
and the rails sagged limply upon each 
other,so they were smoothed into a solid 
rampart. One inventive child decided 
to call his a well, and wondered if it 
would hold water, which the child in 
the next seat, painting with watercolors, 
promptly supplied, and a handy violet 
in need of refreshment found its way to 
the well- 
its guise and became a vase—something 
like the old riddle “‘ When is a door not a 
door.”’ Vases suddenly became the fad, 
and grew like mushrooms into a variety 
of shapes; and clay modeling had once 


which immediately changed 


more gone through a process of develop- 
ment in much the same way, I presume, 
as it first began. 

Costume Design was the subject in 
art the month I took up the personal 
pronoun with a sixth grade. We drew 
and cut out Queen Elizabeth, whom we 
referred to as “‘she.”’ Sir Walter Raleigh 
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was known as “he,” and the historic 


mudpuddle was ‘‘it.”’ Then we natur- 
ally tobogganed over into the English 
lesson and told the story, using the 
three pronouns as often as_ possible 
pointing to the one named; and when- 
ever the child telling the story came to 
one of the three words, she would point 
to some child in the room, who must give 
the gender. Next, we let Queen Eliza- 
beth as ‘‘1”’ talk to Sir Walter as “ you”’ 
about the historic “‘it, 
they 
second, and third persons. 


” and in the same 
way were designated as first, 
In teaching the preposition, we always 
began by having a squirrel and a tree on 
the board, and we found out all the rela- 
tions of that little animal to the tree 
around the tree, and up the tree, and 
under the tree, until even the squirrel was 
thoroughly exhausted; but ever after- 
ward, all we had to say was “preposi- 


tion”? and the squirrel began to frisk, 
for we'd finished the job by naming our 
calling him 


pet, “Preposition,’’ and 


“Prep” for short. And we had learned 
a valuable lesson in studying and draw- 
ing the neighborhood trees—for squirrels 
might be found in any one of them—and 
our squirrels portrayed an astonishing 
amount of action for amateur artists to 
produce. 

So when correlation takes a hand and 
links costume design to the apron string 
of everyday grammar, and _ interior 
decorating turns like a fairy tale into 
civics, then art itself becomes the magic 
tool that it was intended to be in model- 
ing citizens. 

So attractive are the devices for teach- 
ing nowadays, when beautiful pictures 
may be thrown on the screen by such 
simple lanterns that any child can manip- 
ulate them! In geography we see the 
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oases, waterspouts and ocean bottoms 
with their magic sea flowers; Cleopatra 
moving among her people so that she 
lives again in history; and the ever beau- 
tiful pictures that the best in art has 
given to the world. 
of visualization, which can be used, even 
in “homemade” form by the ingenious 
teacher. 
way to town, and we wish to teach the 
different animals to the little folks. A 
few hectographed copies furnish a line 
on which to cut, thus developing the 
a whole raft 


Indeed, it is an age 


Suppose the circus is on its 


baby muscles, and behold 


of all the animals they need to know 
Pin these on the back side of a sheet, 
darken the room, and slowly move a 
lighted candle behind them—and the 
animals come alive! The tiger waves its 
long graceful tail, the horse paws the 
ground, and the children laugh with 
delight. 

So, after all, it isn’t being ridden by 
the monkey at night that makes us eat 
the right kind of food; but it’s visualiza- 
tion of the happy, healthy child that does 
the work. 

ELisE Reiw BoyLston 
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SODA STRAWS COMBINED WITH CUT PAPER CAN BE USED TO OBTAIN MANY INTERESTING 
DRAWN BY RAFAEL GARI, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, MAYAGUEZ, PORTO RICO. 


EFFECTS. 
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A PROBLEM IN MEASURING 
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SIMPLE PROBLEMS IN MEASURING 
FOR FOURTH OR FIFTH GRADE 
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A GOOD PROBLEM TO GIVE IN CONNECTION WITH SANDTABLE 
WORK. 


DRAWN BY MARGARET J. SANDERS, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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The Teacher’s Preparation of the 
Drawing Lesson 


UPERINTENDENTS from all over 

the country tell us that drawing is 
poorly taught in most of our schools. 
Are we as art teachers and as regular 
grade teachers willing to accept this 
statement? The writer believes that it 
is true, but it is also true that there are 
many more places where it is taught 
well today than there were twenty 
years ago. Critics often ask why it is 
that drawing is taught in a slipshod 
manner by teachers who teach geog- 
raphy, arithmetic, and composition very 
well. This is perhaps one reason: The 
teacher puts time and effort on the 
preparation of geography and history. 
There isn’t time to put hours of prepara- 
tion on every subject in the curriculum. 
Drawing is considered by many teachers 
non-essential, so when drawing period 
arrives the teacher faces the class with 
the lesson unprepared. 
even say, “Children should not be given 
any direct work in drawing. Just give 
them the paper and the crayons and 
they will draw.”’ If this is true, why 
are there so many adults who say, “I 
wish we had been given some direct 
work went to We 
can’t draw a thing. Our little children 
can do better than we can!” 

There is nothing more satisfactory to 
the teacher than a drawing lesson well- 
taught. There is nothing in the school 
curriculum more satisfactory to the 
children. There is nothing more sat- 
isfactory to the parents. The teacher 
will receive such comments as these: 


Some teachers 


when we school. 
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“Never before has my son been inter- 
He thought that he 
Now, he’s crazy about 


ested in drawing. 
couldn’t draw. 
it. He wanted to stay home and draw 
last night instead of going to the movies. 
You must have a different method of 
teaching drawing. The children are all 
so excited about drawing. May I visit 
today?” 

Good preparation of a drawing lesson 
takes time. The teacher must be able 
to draw for the children, and to instill 
enthusiasm in her class. The following 
steps have been carried out by practice 
teachers in the laboratory school of the 
University of Chicago and results are 
secured which would be the envy of many 
an experienced teacher. 
not results for that day only, but results 
make a foundation for better 
work in the future. 


These were 


which 


’ 
Steps iN TEACHER’S PREPARATION 


The children know the motive. It is to learn 
to draw a Pilgrim man and lady in order to 
illustrate History stories. They have had the 
chance to try to illustrate Pilgrim stories and 
felt the handicap of not knowing how to draw 


the figures. 


1. Teacher looks in many good source books 
of American history until she finds pictures 
which show the dress of the Pilgrims. 


2. The teacher decides which position of 
the human figure she will teach first, e. g 
standing. If she is an art student, she can 


If she 


is a regular teacher who does not know how to 


make ovals to show the human figure. 


do this, she can easily find such a figure in some 
good art book. 
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3. Ona piece of paper about 9 x 12 inches, 
the teacher will draw the oval figure and next to 
it, the same oval figure dressed up to make a 
Pilgrim man. 


4. She will work on this page, erasing and 
trying again, until she gets the most perfect 
drawing that she can make. 


5. Then she will trace it with carbon paper 
until she gets ten copies. 


6. She will copy this page freehand until 
she gets enough to give a page to each child in 
the class. The reader says, “Why doesn’t she 
hectograph the copies or run them off on the 
mimeoscope?”’ For this reason: As she draws 
the same figure over and over again she will 
eliminate non-essential details—she will make 
the picture cruder, perhaps, but more symbolic 
and more artistic, too. She will note which 
way she can draw it best. She will have it 
memorized. 


7. The teacher will test herself to see if she 
has memorized the figures. 

8. The teacher will draw on large paper, 
a large head copied from this figure so that the 


There may be other difficult parts which she 
will draw large. 


9. When the teacher presents the lesson 
she will draw line for line on the board. After 
the children have done this she will give each a 
page which she has made, to help him correct 
his drawing. 


These instructions may sound like 
considerable work to some teachers, 


but when actually carried out take !ess 
time than one might imagine. Besides 
this, the work in the classroom runs so 
smoothly and easily that the energy used 
in preparing the lesson is more than 
repaid by that saved in the classroom. 

Besides this the actual resultsobtained 
in the children’s work is much better 
and more lasting in quality. The chil- 
dren also retain more confidence in the 
teacher and her ability to teach drawing. 
Actual tests prove this method to be 
worth while. 


children can see this difficult part larger. Jressiz Topp 
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Correlated Picture Studies--Grade Iwo 


JOHN T. LEMOS 


II. SHOEING THE Bay MARE 


Sir Edwin Landseer , 1802-1873 


AM sure that all of us like animals. 

Most of us have a pet around our 
home. It may be a fluffy little kitten or 
a shaggy old dog. Perhaps it’s a fat 
little pony or a tall strong horse like the 
one in the picture here. 

With the coming of automobiles we 
do not see horses as often as we did in the 
old days, but many people still love 
horses so well that they keep them for 
saddle horses or even to use in driving. 
The artist 
picture was a great 


who painted this famous 
lover of 
He owned many pets himself and spent 
most of his life painting pictures of 


animals. 


animals. 

This picture, called ‘‘Shoeing the Bay 
Mare,”’ shows a scene in one of the black- 
smith shops, so common in the past. 
When we look at it our attention is first 
caught by the fine looking horse in the 
center of the picture. But as we look at 
the picture, we find before long that we 
are looking at the blacksmith who is 
shoeing the horse. 

Sir Edwin the 
planned this picture so that we would 
look at it in just this way. 
the little donkey, and the dog, are all 
looking at something. When we follow 
their example we find that we are watch- 
ing the blacksmith the 
This way of planning pictures so that 
our eyes will look from one part to 
another is used by all our great artists, 


Landseer, artist, 


The horse, 
horse. 


shoe 


and is a very good one. 
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There is a story connected with the 
horse in this picture that makes it 
especially interesting. The name of this 
horse was Betty, and she was owned by a 
Mr. Bell 
was very proud of this fine horse and 
wanted Sir Edwin Landseer to paint 


man named Mr. Jacob Bell. 


her when she was a young colt. Sir 
Kdwin was so busy that it was some time 
before he was able to do this for Mr.Bell. 
When he arrived he found that Betty 
was in the blacksmith shop having her 
Sir Edwin had planned to 
paint Betty out in the fields, but she 
looked so bright and intelligent as she 
stood there and the blacksmith shop 
looked so interesting that Sir Edwin de- 
cided to paint her having her new shoes 


shoes fixed. 


put on. 

Mr. Bell told the artist that Betty was 
sent all alone to the forge when new 
shoes were needed and that she never 
liked to be tied up with a rope or halter 
when the blacksmith was working on her. 
So when Sir Edwin painted this picture 
he did any 
Betty. 

Don’t you think this is an interesting 
As we look at the bright ex- 
pression on Betty’s face and her silky 
coat we know that Mr. Bell had reason 


not show rope holding 


picture? 


Then notice the 
sleepy little donkey next to her. He is 
cocking his ears and trying to see what is 
He still has his saddle on his 
back and it looks as though some little 


to be proud of her. 


going on. 
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Courtesy of George P. Brown & Co., Beverly, Mass. 











““SHOEING THE BAY MARE,” PAINTED BY THE ENGLISH ARTIST SIR EDWIN LANDSEER 
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CUT PAPER PROJECT THE HORSE 











_ Action 
Model of 
— 





7” 
HOLES FOR 
ROUND HEADED 


PAPER. FASTENERS 





HERE IS A MODEL OF A HORSE THAT CAN BE MADE BY TRACING THE PATTERNS. USE BRASS PAPER 
FASTENERS TO HOLD THE PARTS TOGETHER. WITH THIS MODEL HORSES IN ALL SORTS OF ACTION 
CAN BE OBTAINED 
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TRANSPORTATION CUT PAPER PROJECT 











Draw and 


Study the 
Different 
Horses 














ad b. 


Piece of 
Broom 
Handle 


Ringer - § points 
Leaning * 3 points 
Closest + 1 point 






_ 


Construct cardboard 


2 Pieces™ ¢ horse shoes and make a stake 
cshosaiara a and base for indoor game 
wrappe wil 








G of “horse shoes" ] 





Ecloth strip 














CEtTic : AGOR ARLY FRENCH 








TRANSPORATION, NATURE STUDY, HORSES AS USED IN HISTORY AND APPLIED 
ART PROJECTS ARE ALL CLOSELY RELATED TO OUR PICTURE STUDY THIS MONTH 
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boy or girl will soon call for him and ride 
him home. 

The long-eared hound in the corner 
has come with Betty and is watching 
everything the blacksmith does. He 
likes to come here and watch the horses 
while the smith works with them. The 
hot irons make him a little uneasy and he 
has his front paws braced ready to spring 
to one side if they get too near. 


If you look well, you will see another 


pet, hung high up out of harm’s reach by 
the door where the air is fresh and clean. 
It is the blacksmith’s little canary who 
sings most of the day as the busy man 
works. 

From the looks of the picture this 
must be a rather small shop, but it 
is a cheerful and interesting one. We 
can imagine a green field and tall trees 
just outside the open doorway and see 
the blacksmith walking home through 
the fields at the close of the day. 

Longfellow wrote a famous poem 
about ‘“‘ The Village Blacksmith” that we 
all like to read. When we look at this 
picture it makes us think of some of the 
verses. One of them which seems to fit 


well here reads: 


Children coming home from school 
Looked in at the open door. 

They love to see the flaming forge, 
And hear the bellows roar; 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from a threshing floor. 


Sir Edwin Landseer was 
His father, 


The Artist. 
born in London, England. 


who was an artist, liked to take Edwin 
and his three sisters and two brothers 
out on sketching trips in the fields. 
Edwin was just a little boy when he first 
began to make sketches of cows and 
horses in the fields. 
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Edwin liked drawing so well that his 
father finally sent him to the Royal 
Academy, where he studied so hard that 
in a few years he succeeded in painting a 
picture called, ‘Fighting Dogs,” which 
brought him much praise and attention. 

This young artist loved animals so 
much that he always kept a number of 
pets with him and sketched them many 
He always liked to paint from 
life rather than from copies. 

Although Edwin painted many wild 
animals such as deer and lions, he never 
cared to hunt or shoot them. Because 
Edwin Landseer loved animals so well 
and had talent that helped him to paint 
them well, he soon grew to be a famous 
painter of animals. 

Queen Victoria and Sir Walter Scott 
became his fast friends, and he made 
many visits to the Royal Palace. Final- 
ly, because of his fine work as an artist he 
was knighted, Sir Edwin Landseer. 

Sir Edwin left many beautiful pic- 
tures of animals for us to admire and 
we are glad to have had them painted for 
us by this man who was often called 
“The poet painter of animals.”’ 

° 

Questions for the Class. What kind of a 
place is this? What is the man doing to the 
horse? What kind of tools does he use? What 
does he do to the horseshoe before he puts it on? 
Why does he wear a leather apron? Does this 
kind of work make him strong? 

Do horses always go without a halter when 
being shod? Why isn’t this 
What was this horse’s name? 

What 


times. 


one tied up? 


other animals can this 
picture? What is the donkey trying to do? 
Does he look as bright as the horse? What is 
on his back? Who do you think owns the little 
donkey? 

What animal is setting in the corner? What 
is he looking at? Who do you think he came 
with? Do you think he can run as fast as the 
donkey? As fast as the horse? 


you see in 
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Do you see any other pet in the picture? 
Why is his cage up so high and near the door? 

Have you ever seen a blacksmith working? 
Do you think the one in this picture likes 
animals? Why? 

Suggestions for the Teacher. The correlation 
possibilities of this painting are apparent to 
After the picture has 
been displayed where all the pupils can see and 


teachers at a glance. 


study it, the best approach to class discussion 
will be possibly the subject of animals as pets. 
This topic will be sure to arouse considerable 
class interest and discussion. 

The children may be asked to bring clippings 
of animals to assemble on large cards. They 
may be asked to tell about some pet they own. 
The difference between horses and donkeys as 
riding and working animals can be discussed. 
The gradual change from horses to automobiles 
brings in another angle on the discussion. 
Back numbers of The National 
Magazine and most 
interesting data about the development of the 
horse in history, which will be of interest. 


Geographic 


encyclopedias, contain 


Blacksmith’s tools may be constructed from 
sardboard and paper or modeled in modeling 
clay. Bird houses and bird cages can be made 
from paper or soda straws and cardboard 

If advisable, the leather apron of the black- 
smith can form the basis of a study of how 
leather is made and the horseshoe for a study of 
iron in manufacturing. 

A most interesting sandtable would be one 
visualizing Longfellow’s “Village Blacksmith” 
with the spreading chestnut tree, the smithy 
and the blacksmith at work. 
used for the figures. 


Toy dolls can be 


Duplicate prints of this subject can be ob- 
tained from the following concerns: 


Brown-Robertson Co., 8-10 E. 49th St., New 
York City. 

University Prints, 9 Boyd St., Newton, Mass. 

Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass. 

George P. Brown & Co., Beverly, Mass. 

Colonial Art Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

George H. Clark, 307 South Franklin St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





on9990030120 jOoooooooooooOGOoOOoOOoOOO Oy 
AS WE DISCOVER MORE AND MORE OF THE DIVERSE WAYS IN. 5 
WHICH ARTISTS HAVE PUT A PORTION OF THEMSELVES, OF |} 
THEIR OWN LIVES INTO THEIR PICTURES, OUR APPRECIATION § 
BECOMES INDEFINITELY ENLARGED, OUR SYMPATHIES CONTINU-  ! 
4 ALLY BROADENED,OUR ENJOYMENT PERPETUALLY INCREASED. 
© THUS MAY WE ENTER INTO THE LIFE OF THE ARTIST AND 9 
6 REINFORCE OUR OWN LIVES. —Charles H. Caffin 8 
Dooooooooc NoooooooooooooooooOoOoo pooooooooooooooS 
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COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA, which comes complete in 
ten volumes, is a very fine example of Visual Education. Profusely illustrated 
throughout, it is an education in itself to pick up a volume and study its pictures. 

This series should be of especial value to school teachers as it is written in a 
style that is easily understood by the average child. Children looking through these 
books by themselves can also learn hundreds of interesting things even though they 
do not read the text. 

Without doubt schools, teachers or families will find this set of practical and 
artistic books a most valuable asset. 

Prices of the various bindings may be obtained by writing to the publishers. 
F. E. Compton & Company, 58 E. Washington St., Chicago. 


HOW TO SEE MODERN PICTURES by Ralph M. Pearson, artist and 
lecturer, has been written to help modern art lovers who are interested in learning 
more about present day art. 

Mr. Pearson takes up the subject of design in pictures, defines classicism and 
modernism in art. Advice in buying pictures, pictures in the home, and on interior 
decoration are also given. The book is fully illustrated in line and halftone. 

Publishers, The Dial Press, 152 W. 13th St., New York City. Price $2.50. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF DECORATION by R. G. Hatton, a well known writer 
on art subjects, is a book well worth owning. This book is illustrated with strongly 
drawn pen illustrations and is written in a pleasing easily understood style. 

Some of the subjects covered are The Purpose of Decoration, Kinds of Beauty, 
Proportion, Modes of Decoration, Emotional Effect, Expression, Conventional 
Forms, and Color. 

Publishers, Chas. Scribners Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York City. Price $3.50. 


HOW TO DRESS WELL by Margaret Story, an acknowledged authority on 
matters pertaining to feminine personal attire, will be welcomed by teachers and lay 
members everywhere. 

This book is almost an encyclopedia of valuable suggestions relating to wearing 
apparel. Mrs. Story shows clearly that harmony in dress is not so much a matter 
of money as it is of knowing fabrics, in learning how to blend colors and in knowing 
what materials and lines are most suitable to one’s face and figure. 

This book will prove interesting and valuable to all women of unlimited wealth 
as well as to those of restricted incomes. It contains over 400 pages of easily read text. 

Publishers, Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Price, $3.50 net. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 





NOVEMBER 8-14, 1925 








After all-there is nothing 


x 


like A GOOD BOOK! 





BOOK WEEK November 8th to rath 


Very Many Enterprises of an_ educational 
nature which have proved to be practical and emi- 
nently worth while, must be credited to wide awake, 
It has 
come to pass that some of America’s best ‘‘educators’”’ 
But 
these men of business have seen an opportunity to 
advance their own interests by really valuable con- 
tributions to our educational and industrial systems. 


progressive men in business and commerce. 


have no connection with any school system. 


Among these is what has come to be known as 


CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 
an institution, if such it may be called, now pro- 
moted by the National Association of book pub- 
lishers, maintaining an office and executive secretary 
at 25 West 33d Street, New York City. 

Children’s Book Week was originated in 1919 by 
the American Booksellers’ Association, the American 
Library Association, the Boy Scouts of America, 
and associated publishers; and has become, in five 
years, a national annual campaign which thousands 
of communities use to stimulate interest in boys’ 
and girls’ books. Its influence is felt throughout the 
year in a growing consciousness of the importance 
of children’s reading in character development. 

A few days ago I sat at the desk of the librarian in 
the Children’s Department of the Worcester Free 
Public Library. It was the “after school” hour— 


XVil 


a time when one would expect most normal boys to 
“the lake Yet 


here were many boys and girls eagerly selecting their 


be out on the diamond or at 
favorite books, comparing notes, and finally going 
off with books under their arms and happiness in 
hour 


held any 


their faces—anticipating that ‘after supper 


when neither the radio nor the movies 
inducements. 


Authors and publishers have a great opportunity 


and a great responsibility Teachers, parents, and 
every one coming in contact with children share 
in these opportunities. ‘The Book” may be mad 


a powerful influence in regulating the thinking of 
our young people and in establishing a moral balanc 

Home and school should work in close co-operation 
to cultivate a love for good books. Tue Scuool 
ArTsS MaGazIne, which has always stood for Beauty 


add its word of come- 


in all things, is delighted t 
mendation for Children’s Book Week which will be 
recognized November Sth to the 14th 


| 


Many suggestions for observing the week ar 


published from the headquarters, given abov 
Write to Miss Marion Humble and ask for copies of 
‘“ Book Projects” by Mrs. Blanche Graham Williams 
a folder filled with practical ideas and t lling where 
“Vacation Reading Clubs,”’ a folder 


telling about some successful clubs and interesting 


to find others; 


results; “Suggestions for Communities,” a circula 
of “high points” for the busy teacher; and the an- 
nouncement of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, with suggestions for programs on children’s 
reading. Miss Humble will 
literature which will be appreciated 

Children’s Book Week offers an open door to child 
life. Step in! A. G 


Book Notes 

First STEPS IN THI 
Maude I. G 
written little book full of helpful ideas to all art 


include also othe I 


ENJOYMENT OF PICTURES by 


Oliver, well known art critic, is a well 
lovers. It isin reality a primer in the understanding 
and enjoyment of pictures, written bya person whos 
life has been given to helping people see beauty that 
the artist has put on canvas 

This book is especially adapted to school children 
who are visiting galleries or traveling exhibits in 


connection with their school work It contains 


fifty-five illustrations from paintings in American 
galleries, along with helpful suggestions on such 
subjects as composition, draughtsmanship and color 
Publishers, Henry Holt & Company, New York 
City. Price, $1.50. 
* 


ou 


Les MISERABLES by Victor Hugo, illustrated in 
color by Mead Schaeffer, fiction story illustrator 
This marvelous story of Jean Valjean whose theft of 




































Overworked Teachers!! 
AVOID MISDIRECTED EFFORT 


YOU will find a very important 
message in 


“How to Study” 


A Hand-Book of Practical Hints on the 
Technique of Effective Study 
by 
WILLIAM ALLAN BROOKS 
A GUIDE containing hundreds of practical 
hints and short cuts in the economy of learn- 


ing, to assist teachers and students in securing 


MAXIMUM SCHOLASTIC RESULTS at 


a minimum cost of time, energy, and fatigue. 
BASED on well established principles of 
educational psychology, it will save the 


teacher as well as the student a great deal 
of misdirected labor, worry and fatigue. 


Some of the Topics Covered. 


The Technique of Effective Study. 

Brain and Digestion in Relation to Study. 

How to Study Modern Languages. 

How to Study Literature. 

How to Study Science. 

Developing Concentration and Efficiency. 

Examinations and Lecture Notes. 

The Athlete and His Studies. 

Advantages and Disadvantages of 
Cramming. 

Why College, and After College, What? 

etc., etc., etc., etc., etc., etc., etc., etc. 


Why You Need This Guide 


a4 T is safe to say that f ire to guide and 
direct study ist weak pointinthe whole 
educat nal ac! e.”’ Prof. G. M. 
Whipple, U. of Mict 

“Misdirected labor, though est and we 
ntentioned, may ead to naught Among the 
most important things for the student to learn 
is how to study. Without a knowledge f this 
his labor may be largely in vain.’”-—Prof. G. | 
Swain, M. I. T. 

“To students and teachers who have never 
learnt how to study, work is very often a chastise- 
ment, a flagellation, and an insuperable obstacle 
to contentment.”—Prof. A. Inglis, Harvard 
Universit} 

“Academic psychology with its | 


ductive resources gladly owes to thes 
the obligation of giving all it can t m 
learning process easier, more pleasant, and 


productive.”—Prof. G. V. N. Dearborn 


You Need This Intelligent Assistance. 





| American Stupent Pust ISHERS 
22 West 43rd St., New York 
CLIP => | Gentlemen: 
AND MAIL _ Please send me a copy of “How t 


Study” for which I enclose $1.00 cas} 
TODAY $1.10 check. 


Name 


Address 








a loaf of bread caused him years of misfortune, com- 
pels another reading when presented in such a fas- 
cinating dress as this new edition from the house of 
Dodd, Mead & Company. By the magic colors of 
his brush, Mead Schaeffer has re-enacted some of the 
dramatic and tragic scenes in this wonderful story 
and introduced anew the extraordinary group of 
characters. These twelve halftone plates in process 
colors are beautifully done. The publishers have 
used exquisite taste in selection of paper, in decora- 
tive end papers, in type and margins, and in binding 
Though the book has more than 580 pages, is 74 x 
916 inches in size, and 134 inches thick, it is not a 
heavy book, rather it is a delight to hold it and to 
read it. Published by Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York City. Price $3.50. 
P 
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Ir THE Books for Boys and Books for Girls of the 
Cupples and Leon Co. of New York are printed and 
illustrated as attractively as their catalogue ‘“Every- 
Home Books for Boys and Girls,” the electric light 
bills of many households must show an astonishing 
increase. No normal boy or girl can possibly resist 
the appeal of such titles as “Bob Dexter and the 
Beacon Beach Mystery,” “Girl Scout Pioneers,”’ 
and others not less alluring. Stories with strong 
moral tone, yet manly and womanly, printed and 
illustrated with attention to the details of beauty 
and harmony, cannot fail to have salutary reaction 
upon the lives of young people. We recommend 
sending for this catalogue in anticipation of the 
Christmas season. 
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ALice’s ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND by Lewis 
Carroll; illustrations by Gertrude A. Kay, and origi- 
nal drawings by John Tenniel. J. B. Lippincott, 
Philadelphia. A contributor to the Atlantic Monthly 
deplores the dethroning of Mother Goose from her 
seat of honor and Imagination from fairy stories. 
We are told that the “modern” child does not 
believe in Fairies. If this be true much of the real 
joy has been extracted from child life. The honey 
is gone. This newer edition of an “immortal chil- 
dren’s classic’’ is a beautiful book. Beginning with 
the cover design, which is done in gold, with one of 
the color illustrations as a center panel; passing to 
the end papers—an attractive wash drawing repro- 
duced in halftone; then to the text itself—large 
readable type with wide margins—Lippincott has 
produced a book which should delight the heart of 
every child owner, and the mothers of children too 
young to read. The color inserts and pen drawings 
give a touch of beauty to an otherwise well made 


book. 


°, 
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Tue Essex Institute, Salem, Mass., has been 
acquiring during many years a large collection of 
buildings (exteriors and interiors), now or formerly 
existing in Salem and vicinity; gardens; portraits; 


Please mention Tue Scpoot Arts MAGAZINE when writing to advertisers XViil 
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furniture; and other objects of architectural or 
historic importance. They are prepared to furnish 
prints from these thousands of subjects—a fact which 
should interest art teachers who would have before 
them some of these old colonial examples of fine art. 
Write to them for an announcement. 
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Tue Prospect UNION EpucaTIONAL EXCHANGE, 
an Educational Clearing House. There is, in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, an unusual contribution 
to the field of adult education. The Prospect Union 
Association, a veteran welfare agency, has under- 
taken the operation of the first known educational 
clearing house. An office is maintained throughout 
the year, where educational advice and vocational 
guidance are offered to working men and women of 
Greater Boston. An annual catalog is published in 
which are listed the evening and part-time courses of 
a large group of carefully investigated schools. 
Catalog number three, just published, contains 147 
pages and lists 2300 classes. It is distributed among 
educators, teachers, ministers, social workers and 
other interested individuals, as well as to working 
men and women directly and through public 
libraries, factories, stores and _ offices. Many 
thousands of working people have already availed 
themselves of this service. A record card is kept in 
the office of the Educational Exchange, noting the 
“client’s”” name, address, age, employment, educa- 
tion, and other pertinent information. 

The Exchange is financed solely by its endowment, 
no fees being charged either the client or the schools 
listed. Instances have been observed where schools 
of doubtful quality have raised their standards in 
order to be listed among the accredited schools. 
Again, classes have been established where a “gap” 
existed—the Y. M. C. A.’s and other philanthropic 
organizations closely co-operating in order to meet 
the demands of the public. 

If the Prospect Union Educational Exchange can 
bring each citizen in touch with the educational 
opportunity that he most needs, its purpose is 
accomplished. It is now in its third year, well past 
the experimental stage, having proved its value to 
adult education in this community. 

ee 

Scuoot LicutTinG, a booklet presenting a few 
facts which explain the vital importance of good 
lighting for schools. It requires little imagination to 
correlate good art instruction and appreciation with 
good lighting. Every art supervisor will be inter- 
ested in reading the facts here presented and 
seeing the dozen or more illustrations of well- 
lighted schoolrooms in support of these contentions. 
Drop a card to the National Lamp Works, Nela 
Park, Cleveland, and the booklet will come. 
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Tue Art Service Bureau of the Binney & Smith 
Company, New York, in charge of Mrs. Rose 





APL oo Cmte a . . . . . 
a van POST CARDS--FOLDERS 


Vg) Christmas Designs 


P 
i t" FOR ILLUMINATION 

Ne 

ic 4 Arranged especially for 
fs ’ e Public School Work 

m4 . 

Cc sia ou A tive variety of d 8s witl 
a # Aaics " 

= . pp! sentiments Holly lis 
toe, Poinsettia, Santa, Landscape, Birthday Cards. 
Printed in gray outline o watercolor stock Quite 
inexpensive. 

Send 2 cent stamp for circular and m pl 


ARTHUR W. SCRIBNER 
10 Pearl Street, Lawrence, Mass. 








The Bernat Weavrite Yarns 


You will find your needs amongst them for 
they consist of wools, cottons, silks, and linens 
in unusual and fast color ranges. 

Send for the card of 200 yarn samples to 
gether with price list—they are free. 

EMILE BERNAT CO. Jamaica‘Plain, Mass. 








CARDS FOR COLORING 


Le Mar Line—black and white outline 
Christmas Cards and Booklets. New and dis- 
tinctive designs. Sample assortment for $1.00. 
Send for catalog. 


LE MAI LINE Dept. B 


388 Bowdoin Street, Dorchester, Mass. 








A New Folio ot L see 


Emphasizing the beauty and Gon ty of fine lettering 
Recommended by leading art edu ors. Twelve plates 
and attractive container, pr inted on good stock. I r 
the student, commercial de ner and teacher. Desig ned 
and published by WILLIAM L. LONGYEAR, In 

tor of Commercial Design at Prat t Institute, Brookly: 


N.Y. Price, $1.00 postpaid. 








BASKETRY MATERIALS 


Basketry and chaircaning are rapidly becoming very 
popular in the schools and in the home, as they are practi- 
cal, interesting, easy to learn and to do. We sell materials 
of the finest quality, reeds, raffia, wooden bases, chaircane, 
Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden bea ie, braided 
straw, rush, willow, pine needles, books, tools, dy Send 
15 cents for 65-page catalogue containing dire ns and 
illustrations of over 500 different articles. 

Louis Stoughton Drake, Inc. 
36 Everett Street Alliston Station Boston 34, Mass. 








METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 


Mice. Jacoss, Dire 58 W.57 Street, New York 


Author of “The Art of C ” and “The Study of Color” 
On sale at sche 


The school that specializes on COLOR INSTRUCTION 


Life—Portrait— Poster—Costume Design—Interior Decoration 
WINTER TERM STARTING SEPT. 7TH 











A REQUEST TO TEACHERS OF ART! 

Will you kindly send your orders for the “Picture 
Study Course” as promptly as possible? The demand 
for it is great. If you want further information I will 
forward it promptly with sample. Send for circular 
about “The American Renaissance,” also the new line of 
miniatures sold separately! Catalogue Color Prints for 
school decoration 15 cents. 

GEORGE H. CLARK 
307 South Franklin St. Syracuse, N. Y. 
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NVESTIGATE SATURDAY & EVENING CLASSES 


N.Y.SCHOOL OF FINE and APPLIED ART 


Frank Atvan Parsons, Pres. Register Now 
Teachers’ Training, ‘‘Dynamic Symmetry,’’ Interior 
Architecture and Decoration, Costume and Stage Design, 
Advertising Illustration. 

egister now for mid-year in Paris. 


Address, Secretary, 2239 Broadway, New York 








NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. 34th year 
Textile Designing, Fashion Drawing, Poster and 
Commercial Art, Interior Decoration, Historic Orna- 
ment, Illustration. Preparatory Courses. 
filled. 


Positions and orders 








Superior Grade Hand Painted 


Japanese Arts and Calendars 


In Water Colors, Lacquer and Nippon paints. We 
consign to teachers, schools and responsible parties. 
No deposit is required to try this. Big commission is 
offered. Cordially invite your individual orders. 

rite for circular 


SEIKO STUDIO, Box 4, Chambersburg, Pa. 








DES y 
ESIGN 
KERAMIC STUDIO 
A monthly Magazine for the Art Teacher, 
Student and Designer. 11 issues in the year, 
(July and August combined.) Single copy 60 
cents, year $6.00. Sample copy 45 cents. 


No Art School, no High or Normal School 
should be without this magazine. 


Send for 
Studies, 


ur List 


and Special Offers of 
Back 


Number , Books, etc. 


KERAMIC STUDIO PUBLISHING CO. 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 











Netzorg Kerr, former Director of Art in the Western 
State Normal School, and now an 
illustrator in New York City, is in its third year of 
Educational Work. ‘The services of this Bureau are 
free for the all phases of School 
Art from the Kindergarten through the High School. 
If you have not received the Art Service Bureau Out- 
line for Fall, write direct to Binney & Smith Com- 
pany, New York. 


Kalamazoo, 


asking, and cover 


* 
Od 


Anp Now Comets another Campaign—“ Clean 
up and Paint up.’’ This plan, as well as Children’s 
Book Week and other “Weeks,” has the endorsement 
and active support of the retail merchants, the real 
estate men, and business men generally because it 
promotes good business. We are in sympathy with 
the movement because of its practical application of 
the principles of beauty. The influence of well kept 
houses and grounds, clean streets, attractive show 
windows, upon young people cannot fail to be good. 


Please mention THE ScHoot Arts MaGazinE when writing to advertisers 





STATEMENT 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC 
REQUIRED BY THE AcT or ConGreEss oF AuGusT 24, 1912 


OF THE OWNzxSHIP, MANAGE- 


Or Tse Scnoot Arts MaGazin 
except July and August at Wor 

State of Massachusetts, } 

County of Worcester, = 


Before me, a Notary Public in and fc » the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared W rren G. Davis, who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the treasurer of Tue Scnoo. Arts 
Maaazinge, and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the cir- 
culation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, requi by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 

2 Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to 
wit: 
Name or— 

eg The Davis Press, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 

Editor, Pedro J. Lemos, Stanford University, Cal. 

Treasurer, Warren G. Davis, Worcester, Mass. 

That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of indi- 
vidual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and 
the names and addresses of stockholders owning or hold- 
ing 1 per cent or more of the total amount of stock.) 

The Davis Press, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Minnie W. Davis, Worcester, Mass. 
Warren G. Davis, Worcester, Mass. 
Inez F. Davis, Worcester, Mass. 

Rae M. Spencer, Worcester, Mass. 
Alliston Greene, Worcester, Mass. 
William P. Hudson, Worcester, Mass. 


That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) None. 


That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the company, 
but also in cases oe ere the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other +-r ! relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting is given; 
also that the said two [— + pe contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books 
~ the company as trustees, “you stock and securities in 

@ capacity other than that of bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so sta by him. 

That the average number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through the mails or 

’ at ae to paid subscribers during the six months 
preceding the date shown above is (this information is 
required from daily publications only). 

WarrEN G. Davis 
Treasurer 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day of Sep- 

tember, 1925. 


published monthly 
ster, Massachusetts 


_ 
— 


ALLISTON GREENE, 


[Seal] Notary Public 











health and 
city and every 


Community pride, cheer, contentment, 
thrift are valuable assets to every 
individual. Schools may well take an active part 
in this fall campaign, and a good way to start is to 
write to the National Bureau at 3713 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo., for ideas. If some piece of 
“clean up”’ work out of the ordinary is accomplished, 
tell the editor of THe Scnoot Arts MaGazine all 
about it. 


2°. 
. 


NUMEROUS requests are received for sources of 
supply for all manner of arts and crafts goods. To 
all such this rule is a good one to follow: Read Tue 


ScHoou Arts MAGAZINE advertisements. 





